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SOWE, PRINTER^ PLTMOt'TB. 



AN ADDRESS 

To THE Arcr-Bishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, on the subject of 
Ecclesiastical Discipline. 



Mt Lords, 

In respectfully presentiDg to the consideration of 
your Lordships a second edition of ^^ The Liturgy 
Revised," I cannot but recall the anxious feelings 
under which the first was published. The nature of 
the work, however humble its author, however defective 
its execution, was naturally calculated to excite the 
attention of the reader, and to elicit the voice of censure 
or approval. I might indeed have professed an insensi- 
bility to both : but a recklessness of human opinion, 
though not unfrequently asserted, is I conceive seldom 
experienced by any one ; and were it attained, it would 
argue rather the arrogance than the good sense of its 
possessor. 

Under these circumstances, 1 cannot but feel a sincere 
pleasure in gratefully acknowledging, that my humble 
performance has obtained the approbation of several 
influential persons in Church and State. T mention this 
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fact, because it will acquit me of presumption in again 
directing your Lordships' attention to the necessity of 
a revision of our Liturgy ; as well as in prefixing some 
additional suggestions, which, after a prolonged con- 
sideration of my subject, and the advice of men whom 
I am bound to respect, I shall humbly and diffidently 
lay before the public* 

If, however, on the first publication of my work, I 
deeply felt the importance of a revised Liturgy, the 
present state of the times strongly forces upon my mind 
the absolute necessity of its immediate consideration. 
In consequence of circumstances, to which farther 
allusion is unnecessary, a revision of our Liturgy, 1 am 
aware, may be considered by many as comprising only 
a small part of our present duty. *' Reform in some 
shape," remarks a writer in a religious periodical, the 
scrupulous tenacity of which for the rights and privileges 
of our Established Church, adds additional weight to 
the observation, '* must come. It cannot come too soon ; 
'' and we earnestly hope that the spiritual Rulers of our 
<' Church will immediately concert some measures for the 
<^ consummation of so desirable an end.*' * 

Should your Lordships join in these or similar wishes, 
you will, I trust, excuse me if, when about to propose a 
plan to amend our Liturgy, I previously venture to 
submit the means, by which it appears to me that the 
Church of England might not only obtain the highest 
moral sanction for a revised Prayer Book, but would 

* Christian Remembrancer, 
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jilso enjoy the benefit of a permanent, living source of 
indefinite improvement in such points of discq>line as, 
from the imperfection of our nature, cannot be entirely 
left to the dead letter of general laws. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the Church pos« 
sessed a salutary influence over its members, of which, 
by a variety of circumstances, it has long been deprived. . 
At that period it was both a judicial and deliberative 
body. In the latter capacity it devised the best means 
for promoting the general interests of religion, and in 
the former it exercised a mild and wholesome discipline 
over its erring or delinquent members. The means of 
restoring to the Church a measure of this Iong«lost 
power have not unirequ^itly occupied the serious atten- 
tion of the most intelligent of its clergy. Nor have its 

m 

lay-members been backward in expressing their ardent 
wishes for so important an object. The plans, how- 
ever, which have hitherto been suggested, from their 
being principally confined to the attainment of some 
specific and insulated object, were not sufficiently exten- 
sive to attract general observation, and still less to ef- 
fect a general improvement in the discipline of our 
Church. I would therefore respectfully suggest, that 
our Church might be advantageously represented by 
Metropolitan and Diocesan Convocations ; the former of 
which might be called kut ^6j(rj^ The Convocatumy 
and the latter The Council. The Convocation might 
consist of all the Bishops, to whom might be added a 
limited number of Clergymen, elected by the Diocesan 
Councils, and be appointed to hold its sittings annually 
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in London. As the office of these representatives would 
be one of great responsibility, none bat persons of ac- 
knowledged talent, learning, and prudence, should be 
chosen. Thus the election would confer honour on the 
individual^ and the]pffice be regarded as the highest 
testimony of public esteem. As a deliberative body, 
this Convocation might canvass, and finally sanction, 
such measures for the general interests of religion as 
time or change of circumstances should render necessary ; 
and, in its jWicta/ capacity, it might be regarded, with- 
out interfering with the established laws of the land, as 
a source of ecclesiastical justice, and a dispenser of those 
graver awards of discipline necessary for * the welfare of 
ihe Church, as well as a court of appeal from the decisions 
of such cases as would properly be cognizable by the 

_ * 

inferior or Diocesan Councils. By such an arrange- 
ment, it is presumed, that the Bishop of each Diocese 
would be spared many painful duties, the discharge of 
which is not unfrequently attended with much personal 

odium. 

The Diocesan Convocation or Council, which I will now 
respectfully submit to the attention of your Lordships, 
might be held twice a year in each Diocese, and consist 
of the Bishop, the Dean, the Archdeacons, and a limited 
number of Clergymen deputed by the incumbents of 
each Archdeaconrv. 

Under the presidency of the Bishop, ij; might be em- 
powered to sit as an Ecclesiastical Court, with authority 
to pronounce censures, or to suspend an incumbent in case 
of flagrant delinquency. It might also act as a delibera- 
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Hve body in regard to measures for the general good of 
the Diocese, as the reports from the different Archdea- 
cons and the delegated Clergy might suggest. Thus 
the dread of exposure would serve as a salutary check, 
when the love of Christ-^the Christian principle of 
duty — had failed to operate on worldly minds and 
dispositions. 

But though a hody of this description would effect 
much practical good> the local interests of religion might 
still he frequently overlooked. Hence I venture to sub- 
mit to your Lordships, whether the Archdeacons instead 
of their pres^it visitations, might not be empowered to 
assemble synods, consisting of the clergy and of lay- 
elders in their respective Arch-deaconries. Each in- 
cumbent, for instance, might nominate one lay-elder^i 
and hi^ parishioners another, the appoiptment of t)ie 
latter being subject to the approyal of the Archdeacon. 
At the close of their meeting, a report might be 
drawn up containing all presentations for misconduct 
in the Clergy, a statement of the measures adopted in 
the Archdeaconry for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people, and a variety of other documents 
which the zeal and intelligence of an efficient and united, 
body would not fail to supply.^ These reports might 
afterwards be forwarded to the Bishop for the informa- 
tion of the Diocesan Council, and, if deemed of suffi- 
cient importance, be ultimately transmitted to the 
Convocation, whose judgment would be influenced 
by them in such improvements as time or circum- 
stances might require in the internal government of 
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the Church. Thus objections to the legislative 
power of the Convocation would be obviated, when 
the Clergy regarded its laws as the results of their 
anterior proceedings. 

Such, my Lords, is the faint outline of a plan, which, 
improved by the wisdom of your Lordships, could 
scarcely fail to render the Church more efficient. Our 
Clergy being in constant communication would learn to 
act in concert : defects of plans for the improvement of 
the people, adopted by individuals on their own judg- 
ments, would be remedied ; and the objection of a want 
of system in the proceedings of the Church be effectually 
removed. 

But it is time, my Lords, to revert to that branch of 
Ecclesiastical Reform, which is the immediate subject 
of the annexed pamphlet. A judicious and authorized 
revision of our Liturgy, as it is decidedly the most easy 
of accomplishment, so also, I conceive, it should be 
adopted as soon as possible. A revision of the laws, 
the discipline, and the patronage of the Church, though 
highly essential to its stability and efficiency, is not 
calculated to produce any immediate and sensible im- 
pression on the generality of our people. Whereas an 
abridged and revised Liturgy would instantly arrest the 
attention of the public, and by affording an additional 
attraction to our congregational services, would necess- 
arily enforce upon the friends of our Apostolical Church 
the great importance of giving full efficacy to every part 
of our Ecclesiastical establishment. 
The present edition of my " Liturgy Revised," though 
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in the main similar to the former one, contains a variety 
of alterations, which it is hoped will be considered by the 
reader as improvements. The most striking feature, 
however, in the present work, is the admission of a 
number of important observations which have been 
kindly suggested by a person, whom I have designated 
an ^^ Anonymous correspondent." Were I allowed to 
mention his name, additional weight, I am sure, would 
be attached to his annotations. But though I am en- 
joined to publish them anonymously, I maybe permitted 
to state, that the writer has recommended that they 
should appear, as nearly as possible, in their original 
form, kindly suggesting that by such a proceeding, I 
shall be exonerated from pledging myself to an acqui- 
escence in all his observations, as well as spared the 
delicate task of selecting and compiling from a mass of 
documents, which are in general laudatory of my own 
publication. 

I have the honour to be, my Lords, with unfeigned 
respect for your sacred office, your exalted talents, and 
your personal virtues. 

Your Lordships* 

Very obedient and devoted humble Servani, 

ROBERT COX. 



Stonehoute, Plifmou&i, 
January, 1883. 
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THE LITURGY REVISED. 



CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



Excellency of the Liturg^y — Its Imperfections — Preliminary 
Emendations — Arguments for a still further revision of the 
Liturgy. 

No manual of devotion has been more generally, or 
more deservedly commended, than the Liturgy of the 
Church of England. To adopt the appropriate language 
of an ancient ritualist — " It is so judiciously contrived, 
that the wisest may exercise at once their knowledge 
and devotion ; and yet so plain, that the most ignorant 
may pray with understanding : so full, that nothing is 
omitted, that is fit to be asked in public ; and so par- 
ticular, that it comprises most things, which we would 
pray for in private. Its doctrine is pure and primitive ; 
its ceremonies few and innocent ; its method exact and 
natural ; its language significant and perspicuous, — ^most 
of the words and phrases being taken out of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the rest, the expressions of the first and best 
ages.." * 

* Comber ob the Liturgy. 

B 
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The characteristic beauties of our Liturgy are still 
more graphically delineated by the accurate pen of 
Archdeacon Paley. " The style," says he, " throughout 
is excellent : calm without coldness ; and though every 
where sedate, oftentimes affecting. The pauses in the 
service are disposed at proper intervals. The transition^ 
from one office of devotion to another, from confession to 
prayer, from prayer to thanksgiving, from thanksgiving 
to hearing of the word, are contrived like scenes in the 
drama, to supply the mind with a succession of diversified 
engagements. As much variety is introduced also in 
the form of praying, as this kind of composition seems 
capable of admitting. The prayer at one time is con- 
tinued ; at another, broken by responses, or cast into 
short alternate ejaculations : and sometimes the congre- 
gation is called upon to take its share in the service, by 
being left to complete a sentence, which the minister had 
begun. The enumeration of human wants and sufferings 
in the Litany is almost complete. A Christian petitioner 
can have few things to ask of God, or to deprecate, 
which he will not find there expressed, and for the most 
part with inimitable tenderness and simplicity." 

" Testimonies to its superior excellence, " observes 
Bishop Ryder, *' abound in dead and living authors of 
communions differing among themselves, and all different 
from our own ; and the well merited weight of whose 
opinion is therefore doubly enhanced by this undeniable 
proof of their impartiality." 

The validity of these testimonies, it may be added, is 
still further enhanced, by the consideration, that several 
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of these '^differiDg communions ' ' statedly avail themselves 
of our form of prayer. The episcopal church in America, 
which is daily increasing' in numhers and respectability, 
steadily retains its original predilection for the Anglican 
Liturgy : the numerous followers of Wesley and White- 
field, and of the late Countess of Huntingdon, and not 
a few of the Independent persuasion, have appointed, 
that a selection from our Service should be read every 
Sunday morning in their principal chapels. Nor is this 
use of the established ritual confined to our own language. 
It has been translated into various foreign tongues, and 
constitutes the form of public worship adopted by mis- 
siooaries of different denominations among their heathen 
converts. 

Notwithstanding, however, the peculiar excellence of 
our Liturgy, it is not without imperfections, and these 
too of so conspicuous a character, as immediately to 
arrest the attention, and at the same time of so indefen- 
sible a nature, that the warmest admirers of our Church 
have been unanimous in regretting their existence. A 
brief reference to the nature and origin of these imper- 
fections will manifest the propriety and facility of their 
removal. 

Omitting for the present the consideration of those 
verbal alterations, which the lapse of time, and perhaps 
an occasionally unguarded expression of our Reformers, 
might render expedient, the writer would refer to two 
principal objections, which are constantly brought against 
our Liturgy, viz. the undue length and unnecessary re- 
pet itions, which encumber the S unday Morning* s Service. 

B 2 
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Id reference to tbis subject, Arcbdeacon Paley pro- 
perly reminds us, " that the length and repetitions 
complained of in our Liturgy, are not so much the fault 
of the compilers, as the effect of unitmg into cne Service, 
what was originally, but with very little regard to the 
conveniency of the people, distributed into /Aree." An 
anonymous clergyman, also, who has lately published 
a very sensible and temperate work on the Expediency 
of Church Reform, observes, that ^* each of the three 
Services is complete in itself, comprising confessions of 
un worthiness, prayer and supplication, profession of 
faith, intercession and praise and thanksgiving/' 

Plain observations like the preceding contain a more 
powerful vindication of the compilers of our Liturgy, than 
volumes of eulogistic remarks. They at once exonerate 
these venerable men from the principal charges, which 
have been brought against them, of undue length and 
unmeaning repetitions, and at the same time forcibly 
remind us, that the existence of such imperfections in a 
Liturgy compounded like our own, was absolutely ne- 
cessary to free their original works from objections of a 
contrary and more serious description. If our present 
Morning Service were not decidedly too long, their three 
distinct Services must have been decidedly too short ; 
and were not our present Liturgy encumbered with 
unnecessary repetitions, their original Services must 
necessarily have been very incomplete, as distinct 
manuals of devotion. 

If therefore a change of circumstances renders three 
distinct Morning Services inexpedient, not to say im- 
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I 

practicable, either other seasons should be appointed for 
their separate use, or a judicious selection should be 
made from the whole, retaining all that is needful for 
devotion, and omitting whatever is superfluous, or savours 
of unnecessary repetition. Common sense, and a common 
degree of respect for the character and writings of our 
Reformers, require such an arrangement. 

According to our present regulations, these three 
distinct Services, with the trifling exception of three 
short Collects, and the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, 
are appointed to be read in one continuous Service every 
Sunday Morning. Is it then surprising, that a Liturgy 
thus singularly compounded, should be found too long 
both in a moral and physical point of view, — too long 
for the keeping up of a proper degree of attention and 
Spiritual feeling even in the healthy and devout, and 
much more so for the volatile spirits of the young, and 
the weakened faculties of the infirm ? * Is it farther 
surprising, especially when we bear in mind, that our 
venerated compilers were themselves somewhat too 
partial to repetitions, that this latter imperfection should 
be carried to a wearisome extent ? 



* The exhaustion of strength and spirits which is frequently 
experienced by the officiating minister, is also not undeserving 
consideration. How many clergymen, alas ! from the most 
painful experience, can adopt the language of the late Henry 
Martyn, — ** My services on the LordVday leave me always witli 
a pain in the breast, and such a great degree of general relax- 
ation, that I seldom recover it till Tuesday. One complete 
service at church does more to consume my strength and spirits 
than six days of the hardest study or bodily labour.'* 

n 3 
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The Lord's Prayer is necessarily repeated every Sun- 
day Morning five times^ on Sacramental days six ; and 
should the Services for Baptism and the Churching of 
Women occur, (both of which are appointed to be read 
during public worship) the same prayer will be repeated 
not less than eight times in the course of one continued 
* service.* By the same appointment two distinct Prayers 
are offered up for the King, two Creeds are recited, the 
Collect for the Day is twice read, the Gloria Patri is 
eight, and occasionally ten times repeated ; and if we 
take into the account the comprehensive Prayer for the 
Church Militant, and the various versicles interspersed 
throughout our Service, there is scarcely a petition for 
any blessing, or a prayer for any rank, office, or con- 
dition of men, which is not reiterated. 

But bow easily might these lamented evils be removed ! 
Nothing more is necessary, than that an authority should 
be granted to our bishops, (and doubtless such an autho- 
rity would readily be granted) to make a few trifling 
omissions in the two first Services, and to appoint a 
distinct time for the reading cf the third. Alterations so 
inconsiderable as these proposed, and at the same time 
so beneficial in their results, would not deserve the name 
ofifmovaiions. Their direct tendency would be to count- 
eract the unavoidable innovations of time, and to restore 
to our own Liturgy, that original beauty, which has so 



* The inconvenient and wearisome interraptions occasioned 
by the rite of Baptism being* administered during the time of 
divine service, will be referred to in another place. 
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loDg beon partially obscured by an heterogeneous mix- 
ture of Services^ which may with the strictest propriety^ 
be termed an innovation. 

According to this proposed arrangement, it might be 
appointed, that the Service for Sunday Morning should 
consist of what is properly called the Morning Prayer 
and the Litany, directions being given to the minister, 
that the Lord's Prayer and the Gloria Patri be read 
only once;, the former, in that part of the Service where 
it first occurs, and the latter at the conclusion of the 
Psalms. * The Communion might be appointed to be 
read instead of the usual Sunday's Service, on such 
days as the Lord's Supper is administered, and also on 
Sunday afternoons in those churches, where there are 
three Services. It might further be enjoined, that it 
should be used with the appropriate Epistle and Gospel 
on Saint-days, and on all festivals which do not occur 
on a Sunday. The Evening Service ibr Sunday might re- 
main in its present form, merely omitting the repetitions 
of the Lord's Prayer, and the Gloria Patri. The same 
regulations would of course be considered as afiecting 
the Morning and Evening Prayers which may be read 

* Dwight and some other Theologians have contended, that 
the Lord*s prayer should be entirely excluded from public 
worship, as inapplicable to the Christian dispensation. The 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, by the frequent use they 
make of it in their rosaries and similar forms of devotion, have 
implied that a frequent repetition of this prayer is highly desir- 
able. Surely an injunction, that it should be onccy and only onccj 
read in our stated services, would constitute a happy medium 
between the two extremes. 
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daring the week. IncoDsiderable alterations like these, 
would be acknowledged to be improvements by alL No 
attack would be made on the feelings or prejudices of 
the most sensitive ; and even a new edition of our prayer 
books would not be needed. 

One recommendation of the preceding plan for improv- 
ing ourLiturgy^ and certainly one of no trivial importance, 
is the facility of its execution. Another recommendati(m 
of still greater weight, is that these emendations might be 
considered either as complete in themselves, or merely as 
introductory to a more extensive revision of the Liturgy. 
Should nothing farther be attempted, such an arrange- 
ment of Services would render a thorough revision a 
matter of less importance ; or should it at length be 
happily determined to engage heartily and fully in this 
important work, these preliminary alterations would not 
merely prepare the minds of the people for such an un- 
dertaking, but also, by removing some of the more 
palpable objections to our Service, would afford the 
appointed revisers due time f or that serious deliberation 
and mutual counsel, which a work of so extensive and 
solemn a nature would necessarily require. 

Let not, however, these observations excite in the 
reader the slightest apprehension, lest the additional 
alterations should have a tendency to unsettle the minds 
of the people, or diminish their attachment to our vener- 
able Liturgy. Nothing can be farther from the design 
of the writer of these pages than such an issue ; and 
nothing, he is convinced, can be more groundless than 
the fear of such a result. Were, indeed, the undertaking 
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to be committed either to enthusiastic visionaries on the 
one hand, or to heartless latitndinarians on the other, 
every evil might be justly apprehended; but conducted 
as of course it would be, under the inspection, not to say 
by the personal labours, of our venerable and learned 
prelates, the effect would necessarily be to add to the 
Established Church an increased stability and efficiency, 
and to its members an increased and rational attachment 
to its Services. 

A new Liturgy would not be presented to the people, 
but a revised version of the old one ; it would be an 
improved edition of an invaluable publication. To adopt 
the appropriate language of the London Review, " The 
Church Reform, or Reformation, which will be the sub- 
ject of the following remarks, is of a character very 
distinct from the great event emphatically so called . — 
It is more properly a continuation of the system then 
established. It is not analogous to the reformation of 
one utterly vicious and irreligious, as was the case when 
we shook off popery ; but to the endeavours of one, who 
has been long a serious Christian, to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of his Lord. 

^* The Reformation found the Church of England erring 
and corrupt in the discharge of every one of its bounden 
Offices. The Sacraments had become converted into 
mystic charms, and its Liturgical Offices into muttered 
spells. Instead of gospel truth, idle fables of saintly 
legerdemain formed the topic of instruction : temporal 
penalties enforced obedience to its discipline, and its 
security was pious fraud, falsehood, and violence ; its 
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chief ruler on earth was one, who beloDged not to the 
society, and he was invested with powers, which Christ 
has reserved unto himself. All this should be occasi- 
onally placed in slow detail before the mind, to enable 
the members of the Church, as it now exists, to appreci- 
ate the immense work accomplished by our reformers, 
and the candour, the piety, and the courage, which it 
must have demanded. Could all the views of these 
great and good men have been carried into effect ; had 
they even been themselves born Protestants, instead of 
being Catholic converts, as well as those, whom they 
were seeking to enlighten, is it possible that they should 
have left nothing for their successors to do ? That the 
contrary was the case is notorious. They bequeathed 
to us, together with their reform, the spirit and the ex- 
hortation to go on.^* 

But it may here be not unsuitable briefly to notice 
some of those circumstances, which would naturally lead 
us to anticipate the necessity of a thorough revision of 
the Liturgy. These preliminary remarks will prepare 
the reader for the number and variety of the alterations 
which will be suggested, and tend still further to exon- 
erate our Reformers from every serious censure with 
respect to their original performance. 

Time, it has justly been remarked, is the greatest 
innovator. Were we then to assume, that the Liturgy 
with all its appendages was faultless, at the time of its 
publication, it would still be next to impossible, that 
nearly three centuries could have elapsed, without 
materially enervating its original efficiency. During 
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this period, our own language, the circumstances aiid 
habits of the people, and the constitution of the country 
itself, have all undergone a considerable change. If 
then, as is in fact the case, alterations in our Liturgy 
have been very rarely and always very cursorily adopted, 
some parts of its services, it might naturally be expected 
would be found ill adapted to the present time, and 
others to have fallen into complete desuetude .* 

" I would only ask," said Lord Bacon, " why the 
civil state should be purged and restored by good and 
wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year in 
Parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time 
breedeth mischief; and contrariwise, the ecclesiaistical 
state should still continue upon the dregs of time, and 
receive no alterations now for these five-and-forty years 
and more ? If it be said to me, that there is a difference 
between civil causes and ecclesiastical, they may as well 
tell me, that churches and chapels need no reparations, 
though castles and houses do ; whereas commmonly, to 
speak truth, dilapidations of the inward and spiritual 
edifications of the Church of God, are in all times as 
great as the outward and material. To my Lords the 
Bishops I say, that it is hard for them to avoid blame 
(in the opinion of an indifferent person,) in standing so 
precisely npon altering nothing. Laws not refreshed 
with new laws, wax sour. Without change of ill, a man 



* A brief account of the nature and extent of the different 
alterations made in our Litur^^y may be seen in Bishop Mant*s 
" Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer, '* or in Mr. 
Shepherd*s *' Elucidation " of the same. 
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cannot continue the good. To take away many abases 
supplanteth not good orders, but establisheth them. A 
contentious retaining of custom is a turbulent thing as 
well as renovation. A good husbandman is ever prun- 
ing in his vineyard or his fields; not unreasonably 
indeed, not unskilfully, but lightly; he findeth ever 
somewhat to do." 

Another circumstance well worthy of consideration is 
that the times in which the Reformers lived were far 
from being favorable to the execution of their work. 
Little could be done during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; it is astonishing that so much was effected. 
That tyrannical monarch had separated from the pope, 
but not from popery. The protestant who had dared to 
deny the real presence in the sacrament, was no less the 
object of his displeasure, than the papist, who ventured 
to question his supremacy. To proceed too fast or too 
slowly in the work of reformation equally excited his 
indignation ; to fall short of, or to exceed the royal 
standard of orthodoxy, was alike punished by this modem 
Procrustes. 

Edward's accession to the throne removed various 
obstacles from the path of the Reformers. Still, how- 
ever, the reign of a minor was ill adapted for the 
completion of their great undertaking. The principal 
ministers of state were indeed zealous in the cause ; but 
the unhallowed motives, by which these powerful aux- 
iliaries were actuated, had a direct tendency to cast a 
stigma on the Reformation itself, and even to invest the 
suffering Romanists with the honourable title of religious 
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confessors. It was evidently a desire to appropriate to 
their own use the spoliations of the Church, and not a 
zeal for its purification, which actuated a large majority 
of these pseudo-reformers. Had indeed the life of 
Edward been prolonged, he would have afibrded unim* 
peachable and efficient aid. ** We would not,'* said he, 
" have our subjects so much to dislike our judgment, so 
much to mistrust our zeal, as though we either could not 
discern what where to be done, or would not do all things 
in due time, God be praised, we know both what iiy 
his word is meet to be redressed, and have an earnest 
mind, by the advice of our privy council, with all 
diligence and convenient speed so to set forth the same, 
as it may most stand with God's glory, and edifying and 
quietness of our people." Young os he was, he had 
drawn up with his own hand an outline for completing 
the Reformation, but bis untimely deatb rendered all his 
pw«8 intentions abortive ; and dur'n^ the short reign of 
his successor, the whole nation, with the exception of a 
little band of confessors and martyrs, relapsed into, 
popery. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, several years elapsed 
before the church reverted to the state, in which it was 
left at the death of her brother. By her directions the 
ecclesiastical habits proscribed by the second book 
of King Edward, were restored, and a rubric at the 
end of the Communion Service, against the notion 
of our Lord's " real and essential presence in the 
sacrament," was omitted; the queen being anxious 
that this subject should be considered as a speculative 

c 
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and undetermined opiniony in which every one was left 
to the freedom of his own mind. Such indeed was 
her attachment to a variety of popish ceremonies^ 
that numbers of Roman Catholics conformed for years 
to the established church. Even the Pope inti- 
mated his willingness to sanction the Anglican Liturgy 
and the administration of the Lord^s Supper in both 
kinds, provided the queen would acknowledge his 
supremacy. But that imperious sovereign, in whose 
estimation popery or protestantism appears to have been 
little else than an engine of state policy, whilst she 
rejected the compromising overtures of the pope, strenu- 
ously opposed any farther innovations in religion, lest 
they should ultimately be found, no less than popery 
itself, to trench upon her own prerogative and ecclesi- 
astical supremacy. . • — 

To James the First we are indebted for the present 
translation of the Bible — a boon which ought ever to 
endear his memory to protestants. But his inveterate 
dislike to the puritans, who were unhappily foremost in 
the request for a revision of our services, decidedly 
prejudiced him against the adoption of any alterations 
which might increase the influence, or even soothe the 
prejudices of that party. " I peppered them," said the 
king, alluding to his conference with the puritans at 
Hampton Court, " as soundly as ye have done the 
papists: — If this be all they have to say, I'll make them 
conform, or I'll harry them out of this land, or else 
worse." 

At the Savoy conference, similar circumstances pro^ 
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duced the same pertinacity of conduct ; and at the period 
of the Revolution, when the last grand attempt was 
made on this subject, the result was equally unsuccessful, 
though some of the most eminent divines and distin- 
g^uished prelates of our church, were zealously engaged 
in promoting its accomplishment. It was during this 
eventful period, that some new Collects were composed, 
more adapted to the Epistles and Gospels of the day, 
and various other alterations were suggested as im- 
provements of the Liturgy. The first draught of the 
Collects was made by Patrick, who possessed a peculiar 
talent for composing prayers : energy and spirit were 
infused by Burnet ; Stillingfleet examined every word 
with the exactest judgment ; and Tillotson gave the 
last polish by the free and masterly touches of his 
natural and flowing eloquence. Kidder made a new 
version of the Psalms, which is said to have been more 
conformable to the original ; and Tenison collected all 
the words and expressions tbroughout the Liturgy that 
had been excepted against, and proposed others in their 
room which were either more clear and plain, or less 
liable to objection.* 



* See Birch's Life of Tillotson. It may justly be questioned 
whether any alteration in the phraseology of our Prayer-book 
should be adopted, except where it was necessary to correct 
the sense or make it plain. To avoid the incongruity of chang- 
ing fashions in dress, many painters have adopted the costume 
of Vandyke as a sort of general passport for all ages. Perhaps 
Scripture phraseology within certain bounds, might be contin- 
ued on the same principle. 

c 3 
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How much is it to^' regretted, that such documents, 
the production of men so adminihly qualified for the 
task, were rejected by the ruling powers of the day, 
and probably consigned to oblivion. But, alas ! the 
spirit of the times was unfavourable for such an under- 
taking; and the Revolution itself had communicated a 
fresh impulse to unkind and party feeling. And thus, 
from the time of the Reformation to the present period, 
a variety of extraneous circumstances have invariably 
prevented the completion of that great work, which was 
so happily commenced and so far effected by our Re- 
formers. 

But surely "now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep," to shake off that lethargic spirit, and abandon 
that pertinacious retention of usuages, venerable merely 
for their antiquity, which have so long crippled the 
Establishment and disfigured the beauty of its Services. 
And surely never was there a period, when a dispassion- 
ate but thorough revisal of the Liturgy was so impera- 
tively demanded. The increasing number, influence, 
and respectability of our dissenting brethren ; the increas- 
ing requests of the best friends and firmest adherents of 
the Established Church ; and the increasing facilities, 
which every rank in society now possesses for canvass- 
ing the excellences and defects of established institutions, 
and the improvements of which they are susceptible, 
demand it at our hands. 

The circumstances too, and the temper of the present 
times, are remarkably favourable for such an undertak- 
ing. . All civil disal»lities are now removed from every 
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denomination of Christians. The episcopal bench con- 
tains men not less distinguished for talent and learning 
than for indubitable integrity and ardent zeal for tho 
advancement of religion. We have bishops inferior to 
none of the Reformers in piety, superior to them all in 
literary attainments, and, without eulogizing our pre- 
sent prelates, or detracting from the well-earned honour 
of their predecessors, as well qualified to revise and 
complete our Liturgy, as its compilers were to frame it. 
To suppose, indeed, that our Reformers retained no 
taint of that communion, from which they had just 
separated, would be to expect to find them more than 
men — in short, prophets and apostles under the immediate 
and infallible influence of the Holy Ghost ; or to maintain 
that theologikns of the present day had on no subjects 
more distinct and comprehensive views of religion than 
their forefathers, would be to assert that the world was 
stationary upon the highest attainable ground, and that 
all the united lucubrations of the most eminent divines 
during the lapse of three centuries, had been utterly use- 
less. The fact is that, partly from the peculiar character of 
their times, which rendered every lumecessary deviation 
from the Church of Rome inexpedient,* and partly from 
the Reformers themselves being imdecided on some 

• * Daring the whole of Edward's reign, Cranmer who had the 
principal direction of ecclesiastical affairs, experienced such 
continual opposition from Gardiner, and the leaders of the 
popish party, that he deemed it adTisable to proceed in the worlc 
of the Reformation by gradual advances and by movements as 
imperceptible as possible. 

c 8 
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important topics, in which Protestants have lon» since 
been agreed, a slight tinge of popish superstition will 
occasionally be discovered in their writings. 

Qao semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 



Whether on this occasion it would be desirable to 
apply for a commission from the Crown, or, which indeed 
appears far more desirable, for the re-establishment of 
the Convocation, those who are conversant in ecclesias- 
tical law could best determine.* Let there be only a 
readiness manifested in the leaders of our Church, to 
engage in this important work, and the best authorities 
could be easily ascertained, and no doubt, as easily 
procured. All that the writer wishes to add on this 
subject, is^ that as the principal responsibility would 
necessarily devolve upon our bishops, they should be 
fully entitled to the principal honour in its execution ; 
and that for this purpose, they should be invested with 
full authority to direct, revise, and confirm every altera 
ation before It was finally adopted, so that their names 



* *'* From the establlshmeot of the Convocation to the present 
time, the ordinary and legitimate exercise of legislative power 
has been vested in that body ; nor can tbe long disuse of their 
services, be considered as more truly affecting their original 
authority and constitutional place in tbe churchy than the deter- 
mination of Charles the first to call together no more parliaments, 
eould have made a parliament less a branch of the civil consti- 
tution of the realm.*' London Review* 
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might justly be handed down to posterity as the grand 
instruments of accomplishing a work, the direct object 
of which would be to promote tlie stability and efficiency 
of the Established Church, and the spirituality and 
edification of its members. 
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CHAP. 11. 



PUBLIC SERYICES. 



Introdactory Sentences — Exhortation — General Confession — 
Absolution — Lord's Prayer — ^Versicles and Gloria Palri — 
Psalms — Psalmody. 

Indiscriminate censures of a long established and 
highly admired institution, are evidently the dictates of 
inveterate hostility, whereas a mild specification of de- 
fects, especially when accompanied with the proposal of 
an easy and effectual remedy, may justly be attributed 
to the purest friendship. An objector, indeed, is im- 
perativdy called upon to show, that the defects, of which 
he complains, are not only real] in themselves, but also 
susceptible of a remedy; for to inveigh against such 
imperfections as are necessarily connected with every 
human system, displays the ignorance, if not the factious 
spirit of the declaimer. 

It is under a deep impression of these sentiments, 
not unmixed with a considerable degree of hesitation 
and diffidence, that the writer presents the following 
suggestions to the sincere admirers of our established 
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ritaal. He has not the vanity to suppose that all his 
alterations will be deemed unobjectionable, much less 
that they will be regarded as the most suitable, that 
might be proposed. It is probable, that some of them 
may be deemed unnecessary, and others more liable 
to censure than the evils complained of. All that he 
requests of the reader, is, that he will candidly consider 
the separate value of the proposed emendations, and 
freely reject those, which appear to him ill adapted for 
their object, but without prejudice to the remainder. 
Should the present work produce no other effect, than 
that of eliciting the suggestions of an abler and more 
successful emendator, and thus be indirectly the means 
of promoting a judicious and authorized revision of the 
Liturgy, it will not have been written without an ade- 
quate result. " The more pet feet we can make our 
Church, the more secure will she be, and the timidity 
of the coward who refuses the aid of the physician till 
all medicine be too late, is equally to be condemned with 
the rashness of the empiric, who prescribes his patient 
into the grave." ♦ 

THE INTRODUCTORY SENTENCES. 

The public Service of the Church of England is intro- 
duced by the minister*s reading one or more passages of 
Scripture, which are chosen by^bim out of a number 
appointed for that purpose. Perhaps a few others might 
have been beneficially added to the selection. Habak. 

* Christian Remembrancer. 
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ii. 20, Malachi i. 11, and Ps. xix. 14, might be prefixed 
as in the AmericaD Prayer Book, and Ps. xcv. 6, would 
appropriately close the whole. ♦ 

THU EXHORTATION. 

It may be questioned whether an occasionaly instead 
oiK constant y repetition of this introductory part of Divine 
Service might not be attended with a beneficial result. 

^' All exhortations without exception should, if 
possible, be the production of the officiating minister, 
and should be often varied. Our Homilies were com- 
posed for the use of ministers unable to preach sermons 
of their own ; which it was always thought desirable 
should be substituted for them. See Canons, and Bp. 
Jebb's letter to Dr. Ebrington on the Homilies. 

" The objections to the use oi prayers new to the con- 
gregation do not apply to exhortations. Still it may be 
proper to leave a provision for the case of a minister 
distrusting his own powers to produce an exhortation of 

* Hab. ii. 20, — " The Lord is in his holy temple : let all the 
earth keep silence before him.** 

Mai. i. 1 1, — **From the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles ; 
and in every place incense shall be ofifered unto my name, and a 
pure offering ; for my name shall be great among the heatheu, 
saith the Lord of hosts.** 

Ps. xix. 14. — "Let the words of my mouth, and the medi- 
tation of my heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord ! my 
Strength, and my Redeemer.'* 

Ps. xcv. 6. — "O, come let us worship and bow down : let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.*' 
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his own. Let the existing one be left a/cm/^ with two or 
three mote^ and with directions to use one of these or 
else one composed by the minister. Thus, those who 
abhor innovation, will be at liberty to go on as they do ; 
and improvement may be introduced gradually by those 
who like it, and the people weaned by little and little 
from what they have been accustomed to regard in many 
instances with superstitious reyerence. This gradual 
weaning is of great consequence in such a case as this ; 
and has not I think been sufficiently thought of."— ^ 

Anonymous correspcndent, 

THE GENERAL CONFESSION. 

" Would it not be better to make the confession one 
of frailty of nature, ignorance, incapability of earning 
divine favour by our own righteousness, dependence on 
the sacrifice of Christ, and on the sanctifying grace of 
his Spirit, and not, of actual sin ? And to put into the 
exhortation an admonition to the hearer to humble him- 
self, each in silence, for the sins he is conscious of? 
Query — What if a pause be made for this purpose, as, 
I believe, in the Lutheran Church ? 
. ^' The following questions present a difficulty — 

Query L — Ought " Confession," properly and 
strictly so called, to form a part of the ordinary y pubOc 
or other joint worship ? Private confession, to God 
alone, of such sins as we may be conscious of, is a differ- 
ent case. So is public joint confession, by those who 
have been guilty m common of the same sin ; as when 
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the Jews confessed their sinful toleration of idolatry &c. 
But I mean, strictly, general confession. 

(1) I mean also confession of actual sin ; not, of that 
universal corruption of human nature which is sometimes 
called " original sin." 

(2) I mean also confession of sin ; not of ignorance, 
infirmity — ^imperfection— ^of our inability to add a cubit 
to our stature,— to attain the knowledge of God*s will 
without revelation, or to persevere in a good course by 
our own strength of mind, without spiritual help &c* 
All such one is said indeed ^' to acknowledge and con- 
fess;*' but not in such a sense as implies contrition, 
repentance, and hope, that it will be otherwise infiilure. 

(3) I mean, lastly, confession of something which 
it was in ourpawet* to avoid,— -which we might have 
been, reasonably have been expected to avoid,— and 
'which we may reasonably hope to avoid hereafter : not 
of any degree or kind of vileness which we regard as 
universal, and inseparable from the species ; or of such 
an amount of actual transgression as we are persuaded 
none, even of the best men, ever were, or will be exempt 
from. For all this again we are said in a certain sense 
to ^^ confess ; " though we can hardly feel mnch morii- 

Jied at the consciousness of being no better than what we 
conceive the best men to be ; or to have really any hope 
of hereafter attaining a degree of excellence which w^ 
hold it moraUy impossible ever should be attained. But 
\n the limited sense of confession which I have been 
describing, ought it to form a part ofordhuui/f regular, 
joint worship f 
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" Q,uery II. Can it ? If any particular sin, as theft, 

or intemperance, &c. be specified, those of the congre^' 

gation who are not conscious of that, will not, in heart 

join in the Confession ; so that it will not be a part of 

Joint -service. If again, none be specified, but a form 

of confession be used in which the congregation charge 

themselves generally with being transgressors of the 

divine laws, and at the same time know that the same 

form is to be repeated on all future occasions, by a//, 

without exception, will they i|ot understand the trans<* 

gressions so acknowledged, to be of such a description 

as no Christian, from the worst to the hest^ can ever 

expect to be free from ? And then does not such a 

confession come under the third head ? It is true, 

individuals may, during the recital of the public form, 

call to mind their own partictdar sins ; but this is 

private confession ; it is no part of the joints cov^rega* 

iional service, any more than the mental prayers for 

specific blessings which any individual may ofier up in 

secret, during the repetition of the general public form. 

** Query III. If this be so, is there not a danger in the 
introduction of a form of ^ General confession ? ' May 
not men be likely to satisfy themselves with the general 
acknowledgment of what, though called * manifold sins 
and wickedness, ' they will yet feel to be nothing worse 
than all, from the worst to the best, are and ever will 
be (since the form is universcdand perpetual ) guilty of ? 
And may they not thus be led to quiet their conscience 
by a general confession of such a kind as will produce 
neither shame nor alarm, nor any thought of amendment f 

D 
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They pray indeed that they * may hereafter lead a god- 
ly, righteous and sober life : ' but as they know that 
day after day, and year after year, they will have to 
repeat the same confession, will they not conclude either 
that there is no hope of this prayer ever being granted ; 
' or else, that such a life as they pray for (as far as any 
man can he expected to lead that life) is not mcompatibie 
with doing what they ought not — leaving undone whdit. 
they ought to do &c. which, as they and all men will, 
(they know) always have to confess, they will regard 
as unavoidable ?'* Anonymous correspondent. 



THE ABSOLUTION. 

In the Services of our Church, there are three distinct 

' forms of absolution, which have been severally described 
as declaratory^ petitionary , and authoritative. The first 

' occurs in our daily Morning and Evening Prayers ; the 
second in the Communion Service ; and the third in the 
Visitation of the Sick. 'I'he two former have apparently 

' met with little or no opposition, but the last has been 
severely reprobated, as an unjustifiable and arrogant 
elevation of the authority of the priesthood. An aged 
and respected relative, whose superior talents no less 
ensure the reverence than his amiable cliaracter the 
affection of all that know him, thus expressed his opinion 

' on this subject to the writer on the publication of the 
first edition of his " Liturgy Revised," " I see no dif- 

' ference whatever between the Absolution in theVisitatiwi 
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of the sick, and the popish Absolution. The Catholics 
refer to this Absolution in justification of their own ; and 
as long as it remains, they may very fairly do so : it is 
not a suffidoit answer to them to say, Your absolution 
is in dsMly practice and actual operation upon the conduct 
of the Catholics, (mrs has no such effect or general 
understanding of its efficacy, and is every thing but 
obsolete, and even known only to a few. I once asked, 
some Bishop, I rather think it was the present Bishop 

of , whether he ever read it, or ever knew it read : 

he answered in the negative. But there it is-^— */ absolve 
tiiee ' — and surely ought to be expunged." 



THE lord's prayer. 

The admirable and comprehensive Prayer of our Lord 
is most appropriately introduced in this part of our Ser- 
vice. The congregation having been cheered by the 
consideration of the readiness of the Father to pardon 
every believing penitent, and exhorted to seek for that 
sacred influence of the Spirit, " without whom nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy, " may well be encouraged to 
express their imperfect petitions in the language of Him, 
who is the great Intercessor between God and man.* 



Perhaps it uiight be desirable to adopt one of the two versions 
which are used in the New Testament. At present the Lord's 
Pra3er in the Liturgy differs from both of the translations in 
the authorised version of the Scriptures. 

D 2 
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THE GLORiA PATRf. 

It has already been suggested, that it might be desir* 
able for the Gloria Patri to be read only once, and that, 
at the conclusion of the Psalms appointed for the Morn- 
ing and Evening Service.* To sucli an arrangement it 
has been objected, that if the Psalms were not separated 
by this doxology, or something of the like nature, subjects 
very distant and distinct would be strangely and im- 
properly united. But this inconvenience might easily 
be obviated by the minister's being directed to announce 
the number, and read the first verse of each successive 
Psalm, as is the case in those appointed for particular 
occasions. 

THE PSALMS. 

" The Psalms,' \says Bishop Home, "are an epitome 
of the Bible, adapted to the purposes of devotion. They 
treat occasionally of the creation and formation of the 
world ; the dispensations of providence, and the econo- 
my of grace ; the transactions of the Patriarchs ; the 
exodus of the children of Israel ; their journey through 
the wilderness, and settlement in Canaan ; their law, 
priesthood, and ritual ; the exploits of their great men 
wrought through faith ; their sins and captivities, their 
repentances and restorations ; the sufferings and victories 
of David, the peaceful and happy reign of Solomon ; the 

* The frequent repetition of the Gloria Patria originated 
in the Arian controversy. It became a badge of orthodoxy ; 
and people thought they could not repeat it too often. 
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advent of Messiah, with its effects and consequences ; 
his incarnation, birth, life, passion, death, resurrection, 
a:scension, kingdom, and priesthood ; the effusion of the 
Spirit ; the conversion of the nations ; the rejection of the 
Jews; the establishment, increase, and perpetuity of 
the Christian Church ; the end of the world ; the general 
judgment ; the condemnation of the wicked, and the 
final triumph of the righteous with their Lord and King. 
These are the subjects here presented to our meditations. 
That which we read as matter of speculation in the other 
Scriptures, is reduced to practice when we recite it in 
the Psalms : in those repentance and faith are described, 
but in these they are acted : by a perusal of the former, 
we learn how others served God, but by using thelatter, 
we serve him ourselves. In the language of this divine 
book, therefore^ the prayers and praises of the church 
have been oflfered up to the throne of grace, from age 
to age. And it appears to have been the Manual of the 
Son of God, in the days of his flesh ; who, at the con- 
clusion of his last supper, is generally supposed to have 
sung a hymn taken from it ; who pronounced on the 
cross, the beginning of the 22d Psalm, * My God ! My 
God ! why hast thou forsaken me ?' and expired with 
a part of the 31st Psalm in his mouth, — * Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.' Thus, He who had not the 
spirit by measure, in whom were hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge, and who spake as never man 
spake, chose to conclude his life, to solace himself in his 
greatest agony, and at last to breathe out his soul, in 
the Psalmist's form of words, rather than his own. No 
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tongue, of man or ange], can convey a higher idea of 
any book, and of their felicity who use it aright." * 

The preceding quotation from this amiable and pious 
prelate, not only demonstrates the peculiar excellence 
of this portion of Holy Writ, but also, in the main, vin- 
dicates, and more than vindicates, our Reformers for 
having assigned to it so prominent a place in our Litnrgy. 
The only thing to be regretted is, that these venerable 
men did not sufficiently bear in mind, that while the 
whole Psalter is admirably adapted for the private 
meditations of the closet, and the greater part of it is no 
less so for the public worship of the sanctuary, some of 
these divine odes were never intended, and others were 
altogether unsuitable for the latter purpose. Such, how- 
ever, was the peculiarity of the situation, in which they 
were placed, and such were the variety and magnitude 
of the objects, which demanded their immediate atten- 
tion, that we need not be surprised at their overlooking 
what may appear to us so evident and important a dis- 
tinction. 

"Every thing," remarks a writer in the Quarterly 
Review, " conspired to endear the Book of Psalms to the 
early Reformers : not merely as it formed a part, and a 
most important part, of the long sealed word of God ; 
not merely as its deep and thrilling expressions of repen- 
tance, its splendid amplifications of the power and glory 
of God, its energy, its sublimity, its heartfelt tenderness 
captivated their excited feelings ; not merely for one, or 
all these reasons, did it cleave to their memory, and when 
associated to their national mrs^ take root, as it were, in 
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the depth of their hearts ; but it was still farther endeared 
by temporary circumstances. Much which would have 
been inapplicable to the Church in a state of peace, be- 
came, or appeared to be strictly appropriate in the hour 
of persecution and distress. All those poems which 
represented the chosen people or the individual in the 
lowest state of oppression and misery, faitlifully and as 
it were prophetically, described their own condition. 
The hunted Hugonot, or he that was condemned under 
the bloody statute of the Six Articles, beheld himself in 
David, fleeing as a bird to the hills, or betrayed by his 
own familiar friend." 

■ 

If, however, our Reformers fell into one extreme, by 
an indiscriminate admission of the Psalms into our public 
worship, the Jewish Sanhedrim appear to have fallen 
into the opposite one, by a fastidious rejection of many 
of them from their temple service. All those exquisite 
elegiac poems, which so pathetically express the lan- 
guage of the deepest sorrow, and so admirably direct the 
mourner to the only source of consolation, were excluded, 
because in their primary appUcation they referred to Da- 
vid, wheu persecuted by an unnatural son, or under the 
desertion of his familiar friend ; and all those inimitable 
expressions of a broken and contrite heart, which breathe 
the very spirit of every genuine penitent, were consider- 
ed as not less ineligible for the Jewish sanctuary, because 
they were composed in reference to the peculiar sins and 
peculiar penitence of the inspired writer. In short, every 
thing, which had originally an individual or personal ob- 
ject in view, was excluded ; and such Psalms alone were 
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considered as appropriate for congregational worship, 
which celebrated the different attributes of the Almighty, 
or exhibited his general promises to the seed of Abrahain. 
It is presumed that both of these extremes would be 
easily avoided, and that the Psalms would be rendered 
an invaluable auxiliary to public worship, by an attention 
to the following suggestions : 

First — ^It is recommended, that a brief summary of 
the subject of each Psalm, including a general applica- 
tion of it to the state of the Church in every age, some- 
what similar to that annexed by Kishop Mant to his 
metrical version, should be prefixed to every Psalm. — 
Would not such an appendage materially enlighten the 
understanding, and assist the devotion of the worship- 
per ? 

Secondly — It is proposed, that those expressions be 
omitted, which so graphically describe the actual ene- 
mies of the Psalmist, as to be rarely, if ever, applicable 
to any other circumstance. The 9th, 10th, and 11th 
verses of the following Psalm, for instance, naturally 
divert the attention of the worshipper from the consider- 
ation of his own state to that of the inspired writer ; 
whereas, were these passages omitted, the whole Psalm 
would be admirably adapted to the condition of the 
church militant to the end of time. The annexed ex- 
am[)le will illustrate both of the preceding suggestions. 

PSALM V. 

This Psalm is supposed to have been tcritten hy 
David when he fled from Absalom^ his son. It is 
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applicable to the Sen of David, persecuted by rehellUms 
Israel, and to his Church suffering tribulation m the 
world, 

" 1 Ponder my words, O Lord : consider my medi.^ 
tation. 

2 O hearken thou unto the voice of my calling, 
my King, and my God : for unto thee will I make my 
prayer. 

3 My voice shalt thou hear betimes, O Lord : early 
in the morning will 1 direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up. 

4 For thou art the God that hast no pleasure in 
wickedness : neither shall any evil dwell with thee. 

5 Such as be foolish shall not stand in thy sight : 
for thou hatest all them that work vanitv. 

6 Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing : thB 
Lord will abhor both the blood*thirsty and deceitful 
man. 

7 But as for me, I will come into thine house, even 
upon the multitude of thy mercy : and in thy fear will 
I worship toward thy holy temple. 

8 Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness, because 
of mine enemies : make thy way plain before my 
face. 

12 And let all them that put their trust in thee 
rejoice : they shall ever be giving of thanks, because 
thou defendest them : they that love thy name shall be 
joyful in thee ; 

13 For thou. Lord, wilt give thy blessing unto the 
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righteoas : and with thy favourable kindness wilt thou 
defend him as with a shield.* 

It is recommended, thirdly,— ^ that such expressions 
as, from their obscurity, are unintelligible to the bulk of 
our congregations, be also oipitted. The 7th and 8th 
verses of the 60th] Psalm, which are repeated in the 
108th, may be properly adduced as a specimen of pas- 
sages of this description. To a well informed mind, 
indeed, these verses may not only appear intelligible, 
but also convey an animated description of the successive 
victories of the son of Jesse ; but surely to the greater 
part of our ordinary congregations they can present no 
idea, or, what is still more to be deprecated, only a 
ludicrous one. 

''7 Gilead is mine, and Manasses is mine: Ephraim 
also is the strength of my head ; Judah is my law- 
giver ; 

8 Moab is my wash-pot ; over £dom will I cast out 
my shoe ; Philistia, be thou glad of me."f 

* The following are the verses which it is proposed to ex- 
clude from the Psalter used in public worship . — 

'^ 9. For there is no faithfdlness in his mouth : their inward 
parts are very wickedness. 

1 0. Their throat is an open sepulchre : they flatter with their 
tongue. 

11. Destroy thou them, O God ; let them perish through 
their own imaginations : cast them out in the multitude of their 
ungodliness : for they have rebelled against thee.** 

t These verses have been thus paraphrased : — 

Gilead and Manasseh have submitted unto me . Ephratm 
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Fourthly, — It is recommended that tho^e parts of the 
Psalms which, from their apparent appeal to hostile and 
uncharitable passions, have been denominated impreca- 
tory, be expunged from our Liturgtc Services. The 
G9th and 109tli Psalms aboimd with passages of this 
description. These Psalms seldom occur, without ex- 
citing a revulsion in the minds of many of our hearers : 
on such occasions some have been observed to close their 
books, and suspend as it were their attention to the Ser- 
vice ; and others who have not manifested the same 
outward dissatisfaction, have afterwards acknowledged, 
' that they never joined in them without fear and tremb- 
ling. The writer is far from intending to lower in any 
degree that fearful apprehension of the divine justice 
and holiness, which as miserable sinners we ought ever 
to experience. . Fully, however, as he is convinced, that 
all should be deeply impressed with the conviction, that 
' God will no less execute his awful threatenings against 
the wicked, than fulfil his gracious promises to the right- 
ous ; he still wishes to point out the glaring absurdity 
of adopting language in public prayer, which we should 
tremble to use in private. 

Various have been the arguments adduced for the 

retention of these passages in our Liturgy. We have 

: been told that some of them may be fairly considered 

' not as the language of the Psalmist, but rather as that 

furnishes me with valiant men ; and Judah with men of prudenc^ 
and wisdom. I will reduce the Moabites to servitude ; I will 
triumph over the Edomites, and make them my slaves ; and 
the Pbilistines shall add to my triumph.'* 
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of his malicioas and implacable enemies. We have 
been reminded that others, instead of being translated in 
the imperative form, as expressive of the wishes of the 
writer, might with eqaal faithfulness have been ren- 
dered in the future tense, as divine predictions ; and 
that we should ever confine our application of them to 
our own spiritual enemies, and to the foes of God and 
his Church. 

Observations like the preceding may be profitably, 
because deliberately, considered during our private 
meditations on these awful passages of scripture ; but 
surely it is utterly unreasonable to suppose, that in the 
haste and ardor of alternate responses, the general mass 
of a congregation will be able to exalt and spiritualize 
their devotions to this pure and evangelical sense. 

There was a severity of character, it should never be 
forgotten, pervading the Jewish dispensation, and an 
apparent degradation of employment, if we may be 
allowed the expression, assigned to the me^ibers of its 
community, utterly inapplicable to the benign spirit of 
the Christian religion. The peculiarity of their circuo^ 
stances and the confined nature of their dispensation 
rendered it fitting, that kings, priests, and prophets, 
among the Jews, should occasionally be appointed to be 
not merely the denunciators of the wrath of God, but 
even the executioners of his righteous vengeance ;«r- 
whereas Christians are set apart to be the harbingers of 
mercy, the almoners of the divine benevolence. The 
language of our benign dispensation is, ^^ Render to no 
man evil for evil, but contrariwise blessing. Now then 
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We are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us : we pray you in Christ*s stead, be ye 
t'ecbnciled to God." Surely, theu, we should tremble at 
the thought of placing the temptation in the way of our 
{people, of appropriating to themselves the language 
and flings of the imprecatory denunciations of the in- 
spired writers. "Other parts of Scripture," it has 
been well observed, " are read to us^ but the Psalms 
every man repeats as his oum words."* 

If it were deemed desirable, that some of the impre- 
catory passages should be retained in our public ser- 
vices, in consequence of their being prophetical of our 
Lord's rejection by the Jews, and of the subsequent 
punishment which was inflicted on that infatuated peo- 
ple, they might be appointed to be read by the Mhnsler 
on Good Friday, as one of the lessons of the day. This 
mode of reading them, especially if they were translated 
in the future tense, would remove every objection to 
their forming a part of our public worship. 

Fifthly, — It is proposed, that the translation of the 
Psalms in our Prayer Book should be exchanged for 
that in our authorised version of the Scriptures. Some 
ritualists, indeed, apparently from a determination to 
defend every existing regulation, have ventured to 
assert, that the present version is retained in our Liturgy 

in consequence of its superiority to the authorized one.f 

• - ■■ " . * . 

\, 

* Shephevd on ihe Litargy. 

i Itifl probaple that the Prayer Book version of the Psalms 
has been retained, because the people were already familiar with 
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Were such a statement substantiated, it would go far ta 
the disparagement of the whole of the authorized ver- 
sion, which was undertaken so many years subsequently 
to that of the Prayer Book. The fact, however, appears 
to be completely the reverse ; the greater part of the 
most learned critics and theologians being unanimous in 
their judgment of the intrinsic merit of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures, and of the general looseness 
and inaccuracy of that in the Prayer Book. The follow- 
ing quotation from Dr. A. Clarke, fully expresses the 
opinion pf the writer of this work, while the name of 
that learned commentator will add weight to his senti- 
ments. 

^^ As many persons are greatly at a loss to account 
for the strange varieties between these two versions, it 
may be necessary to give them some information on this, 
head. Properly speaking, the Psalms in the Prayer 
Book are rather a paraphrase than a version. It was 
never taken immediately from the Hebrew, with which 
it disagrees in places innumerable. In the main it follows 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate ; but often differs from 
them, even where they differ from the Hebrew, and yet 
without following the latter. And there are many words, 
turns of thought, and varieties of mood, tense, and per- 
son in it, which do not appear in any of the above. In 
the Psalms in our authorized version, our translators 
have acted very conscientiously, as they have done in 
all other cases, where they have added any thing, even 

it, ivhen the Bible was translated. A similar thing happened 
Yith the Ijfttia version of the Psalms in the time of St. Jerome* ' 
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the smallest particle, in order to fill up the sense, or 
accommodate the Hebrew idiom to that of the English ; 
they have shown this, by putting- the expletive or sup- 
plied word in the italic letter. Thousands of such ex- 
pletives, many of them utterly unnecessary, are found 
in the Psalms in the Prayer Book ; but they have no 
such distinguishing mark, and are all printed as if they 
were the words of the Holy Spirit ! 

** To attempt to vindicate such a translation, will nei- 
ther serve the interests of the Churchy nor those of 
Christianity : especially when we have one so very diff. 
erent, and so very faithful, put into the hands of the 
people by the authority of the Church and the State. 
That in the Prayer Book should be immediately sup- 
pressed, and replaced by that in our authorized Ver- 
sion, that the people may not have a different Version 
put into their hands on the Lord's-Day, and in times of 
public devotion, from that which they find in their Bible ; 
in consequence of which, they are often confounded 
with discrepancies, which it is out of their power to re- 
concile. It is passing strange that the rulers of the 
Church have slumbered so long over a subject of such 
vast magnitude and importance."* 

Sixthly — It is recommended, that a new arrangement 
should be made for the reading of the Psalms. At pre- 
sent the Psalter is divided into sixty portions, two of 
which are supposed to be read every day, and thus the 
whole to be completed every month. As, however, 

• A. Clarke*s Introdactlon to the Book of Psalms. 

2 B 
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two daily services are very rarely performed in any of 
our churches^ and when performed are almost entirely 
deserted, some alteration is evidently required , in order 
that the Psalms may be read in a regular and consecu- 
tive manner. It is therefore suggested^ that the Psal- 
ter should be divided into fifiy distinct portions, and 
that one of these should be read every Sunday mominlg 
and evening in its successive order. By such ajregula- 
tion, the Psalms would be raid twice every year in 
churches, where there are two services^ and once in 
such where there is only single duty. On the supposi- 
tion, that those Psalms or parts of Psalms, which on 
account of their unsuitableness to public worship, were 
omitted, and that those also, which now, apparently 
without any sufficient reason, are regularly repeated in 
our services were only read in their connexk>n with the 
rest, larger portion of the Psalms would not be intro- 
duced into our different services than at present. 
• In the American Prayor Book, there are ten selections 
from the Psalms, any one of which may be read by the 
minister instead of those appointed for the day* Such 
an arrangement, howevever, would be unnecessary, if 
the plan here proposed were adopted. In their Prayer 
Book also, there are appropriate verses selected from 
different Psalms, to be read previously to those appointed 
for Christmas-day, Ash- Wednesday, Good-Friday, As- 
cension-day, and Whit-Sunday. Such a regulation might 
perhaps be advantageously introduced into our. own 
Liturgy. 
Lastly^ it is recommended, that the points (:) resem- 
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bling a colon, which are introduced into every verse of 
the Psalms and Te Deupa for regulating the chaunt- 
ing should be omitted. Their original object is gener- 
ally overlooked ; and when they are regarded, as Ha 
commonly the case, in the light of the usual stops, their 
direct tendency is to obscure or even pervert the sense 
of the inspired writers. In many other places also, the 
punctuation of the Psalms requires a careful revisions 
In cathedrals or churches, where the Psalms are chaunted 
these musical points might be inserted by the singers 
themselves, or an edition of Psalms pointed as they are 
to be sung, might be printed expressly for their use. 

It is presumed, that if these or similar regulations 
were adopted, the Psalter would be read, both in public 
and private with far greater benefit. Nothing would be 
introduced which was not of general application, whilst 
the short introductory summary prefixed to each Psahn, 
would materially assist the devotion of the worshipper. 

** There is much reason in all this : but keeping in 
view the principle of gradual wearni^ and of rather 
opening a door for the desired alteration, than forcing 
' kin at once, it would perhaps be better to proceed thus : 
Add to the Venite some six or seven other select psalms, 
to be substituted for it at discretion : then, leaving the 
whole body of psalms (altered as the book proposes) 
divided into tliirtypo'rtions, each comprising those for 
the Morning and Evening services, direct the minister to 
read, at his discretion, some one or more of the psulihs 
in the double portion alloted for the day. Thus, thoi^e, 
who were averse to change, might go on exactly as they 

E 3 
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do now ; and those, who were willing to use their dis* 
cretion, would have a tolerable scope for it. 

" If a decently good version of the Psalms could be 
provided, I would direct the psulms to be sung or said. 
It was evidently with a view to singing, that the psalms 
were made to occupy so large a portion of the service 
beyond the rest of the Scriptures. Then they were 
recUed instead of being sung ; atid then singing was 
superadded.^^ Anonyimms correspcndeni. 



PSALMODY 

No part of the Church-Service appears to be more 
defective in its regulations, or to stand in greater need 
of amendment, than its Psalmody. The antiquated 
phraseology of the Old Version, and the smooth insi- 
pidity of the New, notwithstanding a few redeeming 
exceUencies, render them utterly inadequate for their 
professed object. Innumerable selections, possessing 
various degrees of merit, have been introduced into 
different churches, but their number and discordant ma- 
terials subject them to the serious charge of promoting 
disunion and dissension, which the difference of tastes, 
reasonably to be expected on every change of incumbents 
has a direct tendency to increase. Under these circum- 
stances it appears highly desirable, that a well-digested 
collection of Psalms and Hymns should be enjoined, or 
at least sanctioned by the approval of our bishops. It 
were unreasonable to expect^ that such a work would 
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meet with unqualified approbation, but surely Christian 
candour would readily inake some sacrifice of personal 
opinion, for the sacred end of promoting the unity and 
edification of the whole community. 

The work that is required should glow with fervour 
without being inflamed with fanaticism'; should be tem- 
pered, bat not chilled with sobriety ; sufiiciently copious 
to ifkttd a suitable adaptation for every general isubject, 
but -not so extensive as to embarrass by its variety, or 
impede its circulation by its price : praise should be its 
predominant characteristic, but not to tbe exclusion of 
some plaintive strains of supplication and penitence. In 
short, it should assist the general impr^sion of our 
prayers, without encroaching upon their province. 
Every vindictive expression, as utterly repugnant to the 
mild spirit of the Gospel, and every private feeling, as 
unsuitable for public worship, should be excluded, whilst 
the various attributes and offices of the triune God should 
be fully unfolded. 

Each Hymn should be complete in all its parts, every 
line carrying forward the subject, and every verse add- 
ing new energy to the one which preceded it. The close, 
like that of a strain iu music, should, be apparent to 
every one, while its whole composition should be so ar- 
ranged, that any abridgement would be regarded as a 
defect, and any addition as an incumbrance. 

The pathetic observations of a writer in the Quarterly 
Review, will appropriately close the chapter : " Would 
that he, whose mind was so deeply interested in this 
subject, had survived to pass his judgment on the con- 
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siderations which we have presumed to ofifer ; be, from 
wh(»se perfect candour, if just, they would have met 
with immediate approbation, and by whose exquisite 
taste, if erroneous, their fallacy would immediately have 
been detected ! But it was otherwise decreed ; the name 
of Heber could pcarcely be further endeared to the heart 
of every pious and enlightened Christian ; and if the 
completion of this important national work should be 
reserved for other hands, few would be able out of the 
abundance of their claims upon the gratitude and admi- 
ration of all Christians, to spare so well (his further title 
to the thankful remembrance and afieetionate veneration 
of the Church.''* 



* See an admirable treatise on Psalmody in the seventy-fifth 
number of the Quarterly Review, where some of the preceding 
hints are amplified and enforced with peculiar ability. 
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PUBLIC SERVICES. 



The Lessons— Hymns preceding and following the Lessons*— 
—The , Greeds — Interlocutory Sentences — Collects— State- 
Prayers^-Prayer for the Clergy — Conclading Prayers and 
Thanksgivings — ^The Litany**Commanion Service— Week- 
day Services. 



*^ The Bible, and the Bible alone/* it has been tri* 
umphantly asserted, ^^is the religion of Protestants." 
Though this apophthegm was first uttered long after the 
time of the earliest Reformers, its spirit certainly glowed 
in their breasts, and conspicuously appeared in all their 
proceedings. The Bible they regarded as the divinely 
a{^inted instrument for pulling down the strong holds 
of error, and for erecting the sacred fabric of genuine 
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genuine Christianity ; and the success, which attjended 
their labours fully vindicates the abundant use they made 
of this sacred weapon. Their various versions and ex- 
tensive circulation of the Scriptures more effectually 
promoted the cause of religion, than all their other 
united labours. The public reading of large continuous 
portions of Holy Writ, enabled their congregations to 
distinguish for themselves between the essential doctrines 
of our common Christianity, and the fatal errors or 
useless appendages of popery. 



THE LESSONS. 



It may indeed, at first sight, be questioned whether, 
at the present day, when the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion are happily established, and the invention of printing, 
and the spread of education, have placed the Bible 
within the reach of every individual, it be still necessary 
to devote so large a portion of public worship to the 
reading of the Scriptures. But when the sceptical indif- 
ference of numbers, and the incessant worldly engage- 
ments of still more, are taken into consideration, it may 
fairly be presumed, that were it not for the public reading 
of the word of God, the great bulk of our congregations 
would possess little acquaintance with the sacred writings. 
As far as the devout reader of the Bible is concerned, 
there is no danger to be apprehended of his considering 
the large citations from its inspired pages as tedious or 
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unedifyin^.* '^He who hath once tasted their excel- 
lencies, will desire to taste them yet again ; and he who 
tastes them oftenest, will relish them best."t 
. But although all parts of the Bible are given by 
inspiration of God^ and are profitable for various purposes ; 
every part is not equally edifying, and still less equally 
suitable for public worship. Our Reformers evidently 
recognized this distinction. Hence, when they made 
such arrangements, that in the daily Services, the greater 
part of the Old Testament should be read once, and the 
New Testament thrice in the year; they purposely 
omitted several chapters, which contain little more than 
lists of genealogies, or subjects, which are repeated in 
other parts of the sacred volume, or matters of a nature 
so mystical and abstruse, as to require the aid of a learned 
commentator, or at least a careful and laborious collation 
with other portions of holy writ. Had they been aware, 
that the daily services would fall into disuse, they would 

* The late venerable Mr. Hey of Leeds used frequently to 
refer to the benefit he derived in the early part of his religious 
course, from the Evening Prayers, and especially from the 
I^essons of the Established Church ; "I often, ** he said, 
r^ look at the place where I was accustomed to sit, with great 
pleasure, and can never forget the happy moments I then en- 
joyed. The winter season was peculiarly pleasant to me,^ as, 
the solemn gloom which seemed rather increased by the few 
eandles then lighted, tended to sober the mind, and excited a 
l)ecu]iar feeling not unfriendly to devotion. 1 was sure of 
hearing two good sermons, one. from a Prophet, add another 
from an Evangelist ; consequently I never came empty away. '* 

+ Bishop Home. 
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probably have appointed appropriate second, as well as 
first lessons for the different Sundays in the year ; add 
had they not, as in their application of the Psalms, 
been led to consider certain chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment as peculiarly appropriate to the temporary circum- 
stances of the Church, they would, no doubt, in sereral 
instances, have exchanged the appointed chapters fur 
others, better accommodated to the capacity of a general 
audience and the edification of modern times. 

It is therefore proposed, that in the appointment of 
the second Lessous for Sundays, such a selection and 
arrangement should be made from the New Testament, 
as would enable the minister to read the most interesting 
parts in a connected order during the course of the year. 
This could easily be accomplished, if the fullest state- 
ment of any subject, which was recorded in more than 
one Gospel, was appointed to be read to the exclusion 
of the rest ; and if two, and occasionally three of the 
shortest chapters in the Epistles, were to be united into 
one Lesson. 

With respect to the chapters now appointed for the 
Jirst Lessons, it is evident, that some of them might be 
advantageously exchanged for others, which might be 
better calculated to promote the edification of a Christian 
audience. There are several (some fur example in Gen- 
esis, the Book of Kings, and Ezekiel) which it is pain- 
ful to read aloud. *^The twenty seventh chapter of 
Genesis is calculated to convey false and dangerous 
impressions, when read vnthout Ch. xxv. v. 22, 23."* 

* Anonymous correspondent. 
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There are others agaio, the mysterious and symbolical 
language of which) renders them altogether unintelligible 
to the great bulk of our hearers ; and not a few, which 
when separated from the context, and unexplained by a 
short comment, are liable to perversion. It were weak, 
indeed, to suppose, that the affecting account of Abra*- 
ham's being called upon to offer up his only son, <;ould 
be attended with an erroneous application ; but surely 
they are alike ignorant of human nature, and of the 
actual experience of past and present times, who would 
venture to assert, that the detailed accounts of the ex«« 
terminating wars of the Jews, and of their putting to 
death unarmed prisoners of war, read as they are, un-^ 
connected with the context, and unexplained by the 
hlinister, are not liable to the most dangerous perver* 
sion.* 

It is foreign to the design of this work to canvass the 
expediency of a new or revised version of the Bible; 
the writer however will venture to remark, that if 

* Might it not be desirable that a brief observation should be 
prefixed to chapters of such a description, reminding the reader 
that while he might derive a profitable lesson from the consider- 
ation of God's righteous judgments against national wickedness, 
he should ever bear in mind, that nothing less than the most 
express commands of the Almighty could vindicate the conduct 
of the ancient Jews, or authorize modem aations to follow their 
example ? Such a memento would be highly profitable during 
a private perusal of the Scriptures ; and if previously read by 
the officiating minister, would remove one of the principal ob- 
jections to these chapters being introduced into our public 
Service. 

F 
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competent persons were aathorized to exchange a few 
obsolete phrases for those of more modern usage, and to 
give a more delicate rendering to a few others, (a task 
which might very easily be accomplished,) considerable 
benefit would accrue to the cause of religion. The re- 
finements of modem times require, and the glorj of (rod 
demands, that such a phraseology should be adopted in 
the translation of the Bible, as would fully convey the 
sense of its inspired writers, without unnecessarily 
shocking the delicacy of the refined, or provoking the 
sarcasms of the profane. 

There can also now be no sufficient reason for still 
retaining the appointed selection of Lessons from the 
Apocrypha, or even for annexing them to our authorized 
version of the Scriptures. It may be conceded, that at the 
period of the Reformation, an immediate and total re- 
jection of these uncanonical writings would have given 
great and unnecessary ofience ; but when the prudential 
reasons for retaining them had ceased, the custom should 
also have been abandoned. 

. ** The arrangement of the Lessons," says a writer in 
the London Review, " might doubtless be very much 
improved ; but afar more important and needful change 
would be, that which should reduce the Bible within 
the limits of what may truly be called Scripture. No 
Apochryphal passage should be allowed either to be 
read in Church, or to be left so connected with holy 
writ in the same volume, as to be liable to be confounded 
with it. Our sixth article does indeed clearly distioguish 
between the uses of the two parts of the Bible ; but the 
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association caused by their being always conjoined in 
one book, and by the nnscriptural portion being occasi- 
onally read in church, is £ir stronger than any warning 
of this kind. The canon of Scripture adopted by the 
Church of £ngland may be most satisfactorily proved 
correct. Why should we weaken its authority by making 
the same kind of use of the 2d Book of Esdras, the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, and the other spurious produc- 
tions ? If any works besides those of Scripture ought 
to be read, it were better they should be the writings 
of the apostolical fathers, the epistles of Clement, Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp; because they have not been, in 
later times at least, confounded with Scripture, as has 
been the case with these others. But surely there is no 
call for thus endangering at all the character of Holy 
Writ.'» 



THE HYMNS PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING 

THE LESSONS. 

It has already been suggested, that it might be desir- 
able to omit the Psalms, which are interspersed in this 
part of the Service, and to confine the reading of them 
to those places, where they would naturally occur in 
their connexion with the rest of the Psalter, llie same 
may be said of the Benedictus, the Magnificat, and the 
Nunc Dimittis. These hymns are exquisitely beauti- 
ful in themselves, and admirably expressive of the pious 
feelings of the persons, by whom they were originally 

F 2 
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uttered ; but they contain several expressions, which 
are inapplicable to any other person. The same consider- 
ate feelings for the prejudices of the Roman Catholics, 
ivhich induced our Reformers to retain in their selection 
of the Lessons, portions of the Apocryphal writings, 
jNTobably influenced them in appointing the Magnificat 
a place in our daify Service. This beautiful and divinely 
inspired hymn, they might justly argue, would admira- 
bly and inofiensively supersede the use of the Ave 
Maria. 

The Te Deum, as a human composition, is beyond 
all praise.* It may, however, be questioned, whether 
it would not have been desirable to have confined its use 
to the principal Festivals. We seem to want in our 
Established Church a more Uvely and distinctive recog- 
nition of these joyous seasons. Were the reading of the 
Te Deum confined to the Festivals, the Magnificat and 
Benedictus to Christmas-day, and the Nunc dimittis to 
the Sunday following, a holy glow and spirit of devotion 
would probably be produced in our congregations, which 

* " Pliny's account of the early Christians, derived in part 
from those who had belon<?ed to the Society, mentions that 
they recited a ' hymn to Christ, as to a God.' This ancient 
hymn has not been transmitted to us, so as to be recognised. 
It is not unlikely, however, that it, or some part of it, formed 
the basis of that which we call the * Te Deum.' Our transla-* 
tion has obscured, in some degree, its character as a *hymn to 
Christ,' by incorrectly rendering * Deum' as a vocative. It 
is, *We praise thee (meaning Christ,) as God; we acknow- 
ledge thee (Christ,) to be the Lord,' '* 

Archbi$hopt Whateli^*^ EssoTjfx. 
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is lost, or at least diminishedy by tbeir daily recurrence. 
Our Liturgy, it has also been said, is somewbat defec* 
tive in expressions of praise. Were different appropri- 
ate tbanksgivings composed expressly for tbe comme- 
moration of tbe various events referred to in our Festi- 
vals, their use on these occasions, it is conceived, would 
be attended with the most beneficial effects. 

The Benedicite is a composition beneath criticism. 
It is a sort of feeble, attenuated paraphrase or imitation 
j of the 136th and 148th Psalms. It contains also an ad- 

dress to disembodied spirits, in appearance at least, not 
very dissimilar from the papistical invocation of saints. 
Iftfou call upon them to praise^ a Roman Catholic may 
inquire, why may not we call upon them to pra^ f As 
the use of it is happily optional, it has, with few excep- 
tions, long .since been discarded from our Public Ser- 
vices ; and it ought certainly to be excluded from the 
next edition of our Prayer Book. 






'» 



THE CREEDS. 

Our Creeds and Articles, though mainly directed to 
the same object, and invested with the same authority, 
possess their distinctive peculiarities. Tbe Articles 
were composed expressly for our own communion, and, 
for the most part, contain a full and lucid exhibition of 
the various doctrines and principal rites of the Church 
of England ; whereas the Creeds were composed many 

F 8 
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centuries before our Church was in existence^ and, if we 
jexcept their bold and explicit developement of the im^ 
portant doctrines of the Trinity, and the two^fold nature 
.of Christ, exhibit rather a cursorj reference to historical 
facts, than a clear recognition of Christian doctrmes. 
The inspiration and sufficiency of the Scriptures, origin 
nal sin, the vicarious sacrifice of our Lord, justification 
by faith, and the nature and necessity of good works, 
(all of which are clearly developed in the articles,] are 
either entirely omitted, or only indistinctly alluded to in 
these ancient symbols. 

The grand excellency^ then, of the Articles consists 
in their presenting to us a full elucidation of all the es^ 
sential doctrines of the Church of England ; vrhereas 
the principal use of the Creeds consists in their affording 
as far as they proceed, the corroborating testimony of 
antiquity in favour of our own established tenets. Had 
this evident distinction been recognized by our Reform*' 
ers, our Church might have been freed from all respon-^ 
sibility respecting any real or supposed inaccuracies of 
argument, defects in elucidation, or unguarded expres-« 
sions, which may be found in these ancient formularies, 
while she might equally have appealed to them in cor-* 
toboration of her own sentiments. 

Under these circamstances it is with much deference 
suggested to our spiritual rulers, that a concise but 
comprehensive summary of the tenets of our Church—* 
a sort of abridgment of our own Articles— might profit^ 
ably be adopted in the place of our Creeds. The reading 
of this expression of faith might be enjoined on^ thougb 
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exclusively confined to, our different Festivals, * as there 
does not appear sufficient reason for the retention of any 
creed as an essential part of public service. Agreeably 
to this regulation, the three Creeds might be still re- 
tained in our Prayer Books, and recognized in our 
Articles as *^ venerable and authentic documents, well 
deserving the attention of Christians in every age. " 
Surely such an arrangement would be highly preferable 
to that of supplying any deficiencies, or of softening 
down or expunging any unguarded expressions in the 
creeds; since every alteration, by invalidating their 
identity, would necessarily deprive them of their princi- 
pal value as ancient and authentic documents. 

" People are often misled by the word * Creed,' as 
supposing the proper business of such a composition to 
be a statement of the chief articles of belief ; and if so, 
they rightly think that they should never alter. Whereas 
they contain, says Cyril, ra Kcupnarara whatever is most 
needed for each time and place. (See King's history of 
the Apostles' Creed.) And hence they should difier, as 
in the various ancient churches according to circumstan- 
ces. The Creed of our Church — the. 39 Articles-- 
requires revising on this principle. See Archbishop 
Whateley on the omission of Creeds &c. in Scripture." 

Awmymous correspmdent. 

THE INTERLOCUTORY SENTENCES. 

These versicles, which immediately precede the Collect 
^ " Or left discretionary even then." Anonymous correspondent. 
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for the day, have by some been considered as an epitome 
of the different subsequent prayers. If a few verbal 
alterations were introduced, (and some of the versicles 
evidently require them,) the connexion between the dif.. 
ferent clauses would be more apparent, and the supposed 
analogy would be complete. They might in that case, 
if deemed desirable, be appointed to be read on week 
days, and on other occasions, when the subsequent pray- 
ers were omitted. 



THE COLLECTS. 

Many of the Collects of our Church present the most 
admirable models for prayer. They are short, compre- 
hensive, animated, and spiritual ; happily blending the 
profoundest humility with the most exalted devotion. 
Some of them, however, (for instance, the Collect for 
Peace and the one appointed for the fourth Sunday after 
Epiphany,) require a few verbal alterations. Baxter's 
remarks on the former are perhaps expressed in too strong 
language, though certainly there is some ground for his 
animadversions. " The Second Collect, " says he, "is 
entitled * for Peace, ' and hath not a word in it of pe- 
tition for peace, but only for defence in assaults of ene- 
mies, and that we may not fear their power ; and the 
prefaces, ^ in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal 
life, and in whose service is perfect freedom' have no 
more evident respect to a petition for peace than to any 
other. The prayer itself comes in disorderly; while 
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many prayers or petitions are omitted, which according 
both to the method of the Lord's Prayer and the nature 
of things should go before." 



THE STATE PRAYERS. 

"Of Forms of prayer," says Archdeacon Paley, 
"which ofieud not egregionsly against truth and de- 
cency, that has the most merit which is best calculated 
to keep alive the devotion of the assembly. It ^ere to 
be wished, therefore, that every part of a Liturgy were 
personally applicable to every individual in the congre- 
gation ; and that nothing were introduced to interrupt the 
passion, or damp the flame, which it is not easy to re- 
kindle. Upon this principle the State Praters in our 
Liturgy should be fewer and shorter. Whatever may be 
pretended, the congregation do not feel that concern in 
the subject of these prayers, which must be felt, or ever 
prayers be made to God with earnestness. The state 
style likewise seems unseasonably introduced into these 
prayers, as ill according with that annihiliation of human 
greatness, of which every act that carries the mind to 
God presents the idea.^' 

In accordance with the observations of Dr. Paley, it 
is suggested, that all complimentary epithets should be 
expunged from these and similar prayers ; and that the 
two Collects, which are now separately used for the king 
and the royal family, should be blended together. The 
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petitions in each are nearly synonymous, with the ex-> 
ception of the prayer, that the king *^ may vanquish 
and overcome all his enemies," a petition inapplicable 
to times of peace, and unnecessary in times of war and 
tumult, as an appropriate prayer is appointed for such 
occasions. The prayers might be thus united : — " O 
Lord oar heavenly Father, high and mighty. King of 
kings. Lord of Lords, who dost from thy throne behold 
all the dwellers upon earth, most heartily we beseech 
thee with thy favour to behold our sovereign. King 
William [the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales,] 
and all the Royal Family. Replenish them with the 
grace of thy Holy Spirit, that they may alway incline to 
thy will and walk in thy way : endue them plenteously 
with heavenly g^fts ; prosper them with all happiness ; 
and bring them to thine everlasting kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord." 

" Some notice ought to be taken of the particular 
reason of our offering up prayers for king^ and all that 
are in authority ; viz. : — That they are placed Jbr our 
sake in a situation of peculiar trial, and that their wis- 
dom and goodness are of the most importance to «f." 

Anonymous correspondent. 

The prayer appointed for the time of war and 
tumults is too specific. Should "pride, — malice," or 
any other evil passion, form so conspicuous a feature 
in the character of our enemies as to require a distinct 
specification, such contingency might be met, as in the 
case of the late war, by an express prayer for the occa- 
sion. After all, accusatory epithets should be very 
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rarely, if ever, introduced into our petitions at a throne 
of grace. 

In the prayer for the high court <»f Parliament, inde- 
pendently of the objectionable phrase, " most religious 
and gracious king,''* the epithet of most gracious is 
applied in the same sentence to the King of Heaven and 
to an earthly sovereign. This blemish is evidently an 
inadvertency, and cannot too soon be expunged. As 
the king is shortly afterwards distinctly recognized in 
this prayer, it might be desirable to omit the reference 
to him in the introductory petition. The prayer would 
then be as follows : — ^^ Most gracious God, we humbly 
beseech thee as for this kingdom in general, so especially 
for the high court of Parliament at this time assembled : 
that thou wouldest be pleased to direct and prosper all 
their consultations," &c. 



THE PRAYER FOR THE CLERGY. 

Several alterations might be advantageously adopted 
in this prayer. The introductory clause, " who alone 
workest great marvels," being liable to the cavils of 
the ill-disposed, might be exchanged for a more definite 
expression ; the supplication for the people, as super- 
seded by the enlarged and appropriate petitions, which 

* It is related of the father of our present sovereign, 
that he erased from his Prayer Book the words moH religunu 
and grachtu Icing ^ and inserted in the margin miserable sinner. 
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are offered up in their behalf in a subsequent prayer^ 
might be here omitted ; and the petition for the divine 
blessing on the labours of the clergy, be more largely 
and specifically expressed. 



CONCLUDING PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 

The Prayer of St. Chrysostom is well adapted to close 
our public worship. There are, however, two other 
collects at the conclusion of the Communion Service, 
equally appropriate for the purpose ; but which, being 
left to the discretion of the minister, are seldom used. 
Might it not then be desirable, that the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom should only be used at the end of the Litany, 
and that the other two should severally close the Even- 
ing Prayers, and in the Communion Service ? 

Perhaps also, for the purpose of somewhat varying 
our Serviced, the Apostolical Benediction at the end 
of the Litany might be exchanged for the divinely in- 
spired form recorded in the 6th chapter of Numbers ; 
*^ The Lord bless you and keep you : the Lord make his 
face to shine upon you, and be gracious upon you : the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon you and give you 
peace. " ♦ 



* The above form is thus abridged in the CommiDation Ser- 
vice :-— *' The Lord bless us and keep us .* the Lord lift up the 
light of his countenance upon us, and give us peace, now and 
for evermore." 
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In the American Prayer Bo6k there are inserted, 
^^ Prayers for a sick person, for a sick child, for persons 
^ing to sea, for persons under affliction, and fpr male- 
factors after condemnation ; '* and also *^ Thanksgivings 
for a recovery from sickness, and for a safe return from 
sea. " Similar prayers and thanksgivings might be 
beneficially introduced into our own Liturgy. 

THE LITANY. 

This most interesting and affecting portion of our 
Liturgy, admirable as it is in itself, is susceptible of some 
verbal improvements. A few are here suggested : others 
would probably occur in the event of an authorized re- 
vision of our Liturgy, * 

" The Trinity, says Mr. Hull, " is the substance of 
the Protestant faith in a brief expression, sounding nobly 
to the disciplined and understanding ear." Dr. John- 
son defines the Trinity to be "the incomprehensible 
union of the Three Persons in the Godhead." Accord- 
ing to either definition the term appears to be more 
properly used in reference to a doctrine, than as an 
actual address to Deity. It is therefore suggested, 
that the fourth clause in the Litany should be thus ex- 
pressed : — " holy, blessed, and glorious Jehovah, 
three Persons, and one God : have mercy upon us, 

* *^ The prayer ag^nst vengeance for the sins of oxxrfori- 
fathert^ and the word vengeance, had better be omitted." 

AnonymoUM correspondent. 

Gt 
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miserable sinners.*' Snch an emendation would not in 
tfae subtest degree impugn tbe essential doctrine of the 
Trinitj, whilst it might better harmonize with the feel- 
ings of the more learned and intelligent Christian. 

** Instead of the word * Person,' whose ordinary sense 
in common discourse makes it liable te mislead; it would 
be a farther improvement to substitute Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. And instead of notice of the metaphysical 
distinction of ' proceeding ' introduced by theologists, 
it would be more agreeable to the preceding address to 
tiie Son as * Redeemer of the world,' to address the 
Holy Spirit also in reference to what he does for man. 
See Catechism: Explanation of the Apostles' Creed." 

Afumynwus correspondent. 

Agreeably to the observations, which have already 
been made on the State Prayers, the four clauses, which 
refer to the king and royal family, might be thus abridged 
and concentrated : — *' That it may please thee to keep 
and strengthen in the true worshipping of thee, in 
righteousness and holiness of life, thy servant William, 
our King, [the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales,] 
and all tbe Royal Family. " A short petition for the 
Parliament might also here be appropriately inserted in 
this or a similar form : — " That it may please thee to di- 
rect and prosper all the consultations of the high court of 
Parliament, at this time assembled, to the advancement 
of thy glory, the good of thy Church, the safety, honour, 
and welfare of our sovereign and his dominions. " If 
this regulation were adopted, tbe same reason, which is 
assigned for omitting the State Prayers, when the Litany 
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is ready would be aipf^eaibk 
court of Pariuuneot. 



THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 

The following suggestions are made on the supposition, 
that, agreeably to what has been already proposed, the 
Communion Service should be appointed to be read on 
Sandaj mornings, when the Lord's Supper is admin- 
istered, on Sunday afternoons in those churches, where 
there are three services, and also on Saints' days and 
other Festivals, which do not occur on a Sunday; but 
always to the exclusion of every other part of the Liturgy. 
Several of the observations would, however, be equally 
applicable under any other arrangement. 

In the American Liturgy, our Lord's beautifid sum- 
mary of the law and the prophets (Matt. xxii. 37—40. ♦) 
immediately follows the Commandments. Such a regu- 
lation, it is presumed, might be very advantageously 
adopted in our own Service ; especially if the Com- 
mandments and the words of our Lord were both intro- 
duced by a &hort declaration of the circumstances, under 
which each of them was originally uttered. Perhaps it 

* <* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and "Will all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great coaunandment. And the second is like onto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neig^hbour as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets." 

** Better still to substitute this for the Decalogue." 

Anonymoiw correipondenL 

G 2 
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might also be desirable, that the first petition, *' Lord, 
have mercy apon us, and indine our hearts to keep this 
law," which is repeated after each of the nine first 
commandments, shoald be read only at the conclusion of 
the whole, the expression " this law " being exchanged 
for the plural number ; and that the second petition, 
'' Lord, have mercy upon us, and write all these thy 
laws in our hearts, we beseech thee, " should be read 
immediately after the words of our Lord. As the 
Collects for the king in the Communion Service appear 
to be superseded by one of the petitions in the prayer 
for the Church Militant, they might appropriately be 
omitted in this part of the Service, and used in the place 
of the Political Prayers in the Evening Service. It 
seems indeed desirable, that the Evening Prayers should 
not retain so close a resemblance to the Morning Pray^s 
as they do at present. 

By the Rubric it is appointed, that the sermon should 
precede the Offertory, and that if there be no Communion, 
the Prayer for Christ's Church Militant, together with 
one or more of the last Collects and the Benediction, 
shall afterwards be read. By general custom, though 
without any authority, the Oflfertory and the Prayer for 
the Church Militant, are almost universally omitted, 
except when the Sacrament is administered ; and on the 
latter occasions, the cengregation, with the exception of 
the communicants, is dismissed immediately after the 
sermon. It is therefore proposed, that the Offertory 
should be read, (during which time collections might be 
made for the po6r from the whole congregation,] as well 
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as the Prayer for the Church Militant, previously to the 
sermon. According to this arrangement the Sacra, 
mental Service would most appropriately commence with 
the Exhortation ; * and with the exception of the follow* 
ing alterations, might be conducted as at present. 

The first alteration propose, consists merely of a 
slight abridgement of the difierent exhortations, similar 
to that which is adopted in the American Liturgy, f 
The second, though equally simple in itself, is of far 
greater importance. Its object is to remove the &tigue 
and weariness experienced by both minister and people, 
as well as a certain tendency to superstition, which 
may occasionally be generated in the minds of the igno- 
rant, by the repetition of the same words to every 
communicant. This might be obviated by suitable 
persons being appointed to deliver the elements, after 
the words had been audibly read by the minister ; or, 
should such an inroad on long«established customs^ 
^< hallowed to the feelings, and interwoven with the 
habits of the nation," excite painful sensations, the 
minister might be directed to pronounce the words only 
once, to as many as could conveniently kneel together 
at the rails of the communion table, as is frequently done 
by our bishops, at confirmation, and then deliver the 



* " Dearly beloved in the Lord ye that mind to come to 

the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of our Saviour, 

Christ, ** &c. 

t See the remarks of an anonymous correspondent on Ex* 
hortations, page 29. 

G S 
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elements to the different communicants. This usage has 
long prevailed in many populous parishes, and woald 
doubtless have been much more extensively followed, 
had not conscientious motives deterred numbers of the 
clergy from deviating, even in this slight manner, from 
the express directions of the Church. Praiseworthy, 
however as the motives* of such clergy may have been 
under our existing regulations, it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that the object of all ritual appointments is to 
give an additional solemnity to religious worship, and 
tthat when actual experience or change of circumstances 
renders them liable to produce an opposite efiect, the 
sooner they are legally abolished, the better. 

A proceeding, of a somewhat similar nature to the 
foregoing suggestion, appears to have been adopted in 
the primitive Church. In St. Luke's Gospel, (xxii. 17,) 
•we read that our Lord took the cup and said ** Take 
this, and divide it among yourselves." The command 
in the original (Xdfisrs tovto Kal BiajnepiffaTe tai/rot*?,) 
implies such a mutual distribution of it, as should allow 
to each his due portion , Indeed, throughout the New 
Testament Scriptures, where allusion is made to the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, the expression is in- 
variably the same ; {Xd/3£r£, ^ay^rf ,) addressed in the 
plural number to the communicants, collectively, and 
not individually. It may therefore be gathered from a 
collation of tlie different passages, that the sacramental 
words were but once used upon every occasion ; and the 
elements after consecration sent among the persons who 
* appeared at the sacred table, not given to each in sue- 
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eession by him that ministered^ but passed along by the 
act of the company, and partaken together as at v^ere 
''inter se mutuo, " or, from hand to hand. The super* 
stitious notions, which at a very early period began to 
grow in the Church respecting a physical sanctity in the 
consecrated bread.and wine, occasioned gradual changes 
in the manner of administering the Sacrament. 

" Why should the Lord*s Supper be celebrated only 
in the morning ? The reason of the custom, viz. : — ^the 
obligation to communicate Justify does not exist among 
protestants. The fatiguing length of time occupied^ 
by (lelivering the eucharist and the words to each com- 
municant separately, is of more importance even than it 
seems at first sight ; for it serves as a standing declara^ 
tion that the duty of communicating habitually is not 
incumbent on all Christians. We are perpetually re- 
minded of the physical impossibility of that taking place 
in populous parishes, which yet the minister is perpetu- 
ally exhorting us to do. What would be the result if 
400 or 500 communicants (and many parishes contain 
more than double the number of such as ought to be so), 
were to present themselves ? Hence it is inferred be 
cannot mean that his exhortations apply to all. 

But independent of this, the other mode 1 should 
reckon in itself preferable, even if the communicants 
were ever so few : it suggests more the idea of a com^ 
munion. Our whole service contains nothing that re- 
minds us of our being a congregation; just change the 
plural for the singular, and every part of it is (like the 
' baptismal service,) just as appropriate for one as for 
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many. I would introduce, therefore, some other altera-* 
tions with this view : and I would also add some notice 
of the common partioipaiion of the Holy Spirit^ which 
is simplified by the Body and Blood of Christ, as these 
are by bread and wine. * It is the Spirit that g^reth 
life, the flesh profiteth nothing :' ' Ye are all made to 
drink into one Spirit.' No doubt our church means 
this by the expressions of * spiritually eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of Christ :* but the ex^ffesmon 
is obscure, and Jikely to leave a confused aiid indistinct 
impression on simple minds." 

Anonymous eorrespondeni* 



THE WEEK-DAY SERVICES. 

Before the writer quits the consideration of the pubfic 
services of the Church, a short observation may be re- 
quisite respecting the Week-day Prayers. In some 
parishes these are enjoined^ and in others completely 
voluntary, ^nanating from the desire of the clergyman 
to afibrd additional means of instruction to his people. 
In the latter case, the evening has generally been selected 
as afibrdiug the most convenient season for assembling 
a congregation. Might it not then be desirable, that in 
M cases the time of divine worship during the week, 
should be left to the discretion of the minister ; and 
farther, that such services should be considerably 
shorter than those, which are appointed for the days 
expressly set apart for religious purposes ? The nature 
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and extent of the abridgement might be left to the 
discretion of each clergyman ; or if such a latitude 
were considered liable to abuse, the particular service 
might be expressly enjoined. It might, for instance, 
be appointed, that the Morning or Evening Prayers 
should be the same as those for Sunday, omitting the 
Introductory Exhortation, the Absolution, the Psalms, 
and all the Prayers following the Collect for the day, 
with the exception of the Thanksgiving and the Bene- 
diction. The Yersicles immediately preceding the Col- 
lects, it has already been remarked,' with some verbal 
alterations, might be properly considered as a compen- 
dium of the omitted prayers. As the frequency of 
Week-day services would necessarily vary, the choice 
of the Lessons mig-ht e^tl: ely be left to the officiating 
clergyman. 

** The minister being then left to his discretion in the 
choice of lessons, would often be led to go through regu- 
larly some entire book^ such as one of the Gospels, or an 
Epistle, instead of reading the scraps and fragments 
from various parts, which are all that most Christians 
ever hear read. And if he was led to add some extem- 
poraneous explanations or remarks on the portion of 
scripture read, I know by experience, that many of his 
hearers would be greatly benefited." 

Anonymous correspondent. 



CHAP. IV. 



OCCASIONAL SBRTICK8. 



l^e Baptismal Service— Catechism— Order of Confirmation- 
Marriage Service— Churching of Women— Visitation of the 
Sick— Funeral Service— Commination Service— Service* 
referring to Political Events— Additional Services— Rubric* ' 
^Alterations proposed by the Commissioners in 1689. 

It is generallj conceded, that a Church has authority 
in matters of discipline. With the cause of religion to 
inflaence her decisions, and the rules of decency and 
order to guiile her movements, she may assign to her 
members whatever outward observances and internal 
regulations she may judge conducive to their greater edi- 
fication. It is only necessary, that such peculiar enact- 
ments, as she may consider desirable to be established 
in what may be called her domestic government, should 
be of such a description, that if they be not actually 
supported by the express declarations of Holy Writ, 
they may at least be incapable of being disproved by 
that sacred standard. So that, due regard being had 
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to the UDion and sympathy existing between the head 
and the members, she may use a sound and scriptural 
disc^tion in the maintaining or discontinuing any mere 
ceremonial, or other formal specifications. Unity in 
essential doctrines ought to exist throughout the Chris- 
tian world ; but unity in discipline, however it may be 
occasionally desirable, is far from being either a neces- 
sary or practicable attainment. Hence it appears, that 
the creed of a Church, and the arrangements for her 
domestic government are widely different considera- 
tions ; * a distinction, which should be especially 
held in view in the revision of the occasional offices of 
oar Church. Now some parts of them, we must bear in 
mind, are expressly enjoined by the Scriptures, and are 
therefore in their very nature unalterable ; whereas 
ethers, being appointed for the sole purpose of com- 
municating an additional decency and efficiency to its 
ministrations, may, from a variety of circumstances, 
occasionally demand a conisiderable alteration. 



THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE, 

Some emendations appear desirable in this Service, 
both with respect to the office itself, and, the time of its 
administration. Public Baptism is directed by our 

* If this means 'this whole system of faith,' it is right; but 
if it means what is unusually called a creed, see observa* 
tions page 66." 
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Church to be performed at the font, immediately after 
the last Lesson of the Morning and EveniDg* Prayers. 
The reasons assigned for this regulation, are that ^^ the 
congregation may testify the receiving of the newly 
baptized children into the number of Christ^s Church, 
and also that every one present may be put in remem- 
brance of his own profession made to God in his bap- 
tism/' This direction, and the reasons for its appoint- 
ment, admirable as they appear in theory, are found to 
lose much of their weight, when actually reduced to 
practice. 

In small parishes, indeed, where the rite of Baptism 
is very rarely administered, the injunction might be 
invariably and even beneficially enforced ; but in popu- 
lous districts, a rigid adherence to the Rubric woidd be 
attended with the most serious inconveniences.. In 
many of our large churches, the office would be neither 
heard nor seen by the great bulk of the congregation ; 
and the inconvenient interruption, which would almost 
invariably occur in our public services, could not fail to 
produce a wearisome effect upon the worshippers. The 
Baptism of an infant is doubtless regarded by its own 
parents as an interesting event, and if they are pious 
persons, as a most solemn one; but it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect, that similar feelings should pervade a 
large congregation, the majority of whom had not the 
slightest knowledge of the parties concerned. Surely 
then it is desirable that a Rubric, which, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, is almost universally disregarded, 
should be expimged, and a discretionary power be vested 
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in the minister, respecting the time for the performance 
of this office. The presence of a large and probably 
dissatisfied congregation conld nqt fail to produce painful 
feelings in the minds of the assisting friends; whereas 
the vpry circumstance of the spacious edifice being 
occupied solely by themselves, would give additional 
solemnity to the service, not to say, that the removal 
of every contingent restraint would enable them to in- 
dulge in those pious and natural feelings, which the 
ordinance is so well calculated to inspire. 

The office of Baptism is also susceptible of some 
abridgement. A discretionary power might be given 
to the clergyman to omit one of the introductory prayers ; 
the different exhortations might be compressed ; and a 
general reference to the articles of the Christian faith 
might supersede the somewhat formal repetition of every 
clause in the Apostles' Creed, " especially as few spon- 
sors understand it." Anonymous correspondent. 

It is also worthy of serious consideration whether 
the suretyship required might not be profitably ex- 
changed for a solemn address to the relations and wit- 
nesses of the child's introduction into the church of 
Christ. 

It is far morcL difficult to decide respecting the nature 
and extent of any alteration in those passages which 
refer to the " regeneration " of the infant. Many per- 
sons evidently wish that all the terms, which bear upon 
the subject should be considerably modified, if not en- 
tirely expunged ; others perhaps coincide in the opinion 
of the author of <* Church Reform," that it would " be 

II 
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useful to give in a Rubric a clear and short explanation 
of the Liturgical sense of the word * regeneration;* " — 
whereas a considerable number, perhaps the majoritj 
of the Clergy, would regard such alterations as a culpa« 
Ible surrender of the peculiar glory of a Christian sacra- 
ment, and an abandonment of the distinguishing privi- 
leges of infants under the Chrisian dispensation. 

Many years ago, the writer inserted, in his " Lives 
of the Fathers," the following quotation from Bishop 
Ryder, with the annexed observations. As his own 
opinions on the subject continue unchanged, he cannot 
better express them than in the words he used on that 
occasion. 

The Bishop of Glocester (now of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry) appears to the writer to have at once so happily 
preserved the mean between lowering the ordinance of 
Baptism to a mere initiatory rite, and making it almost 
the whole of religion, and at the same time to have so 
accurately expressed the sentiments of the early fathers, 
and those of our own Church on this subject, that he 
cannot refrain from inserting the folluwing passage from 
his Lordship\s charge, and recommending it to the 
serious attention of the Clergy of the Establishment. 

" I would wish," remarks bis Lordship, •* generally 
to restrict the term [regeneration] to the baptismal 
privileges ; and ^considering them as comprehending, 
not onlv an ext^nal admission into the visible Church, 
not only a covenanted title to the pardon and grace of 
the Gospel, but even a degree of spiritual aid vouch- 
i^afed, and ready to offer itself to our acceptance •r 
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rejection at the dami of reason, I would reconlmend a 
reference to these privileges in our discourses, as talents, 
which the hearer should have so improved, as to bear 
interest, as seed which should have sprung up and pro-*^ 
duced fruit. But, at the same time, I would solemnly 
protest against that most serious error (which has arisen 
probably from exalting too highly the just view of bap- 
tismal regeneration) of contemplating all the individuals 
of a baptized congregation as converted, — ^as having all 
once known the truth, and entered upon the right path, 
though some may have wandered from it, and others 
may have made little progress, — as not, therefore, re- 
quiring (what all by nature, and most, it is to be feared, 
through defective principle and practice require) that 
* transformation by the renewing of the mind ; ' that ' 
' putting off the old man, and putting on the new man,* 
which is so emphatically enjoined by St. Paul to his 
baptized Romans and Ephesians.*' * 

Were the nice distinctions of this amiable prelate fre- 
quently and clearly recognized in our public discourses, 
it is probable, that the principal objections to our Bap- 
tismal Service would be entirely removed. But as 
there is reason to apprehend, that this is not invariably 
the case, it is presumed, that some judicious and con- 
ciliatory alterations might be introduced into this Ser- 
rice, which would not trench ^u^m the sacramental ' 
character of this holy ordinance. The writer is deeply 
impressed with the consideration of the delicacy of the 

* Bishop Ryder's primary Charge to big Clergf . 
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subject, and no less convinced, that the authorized re- 
visors of our Liturgy would display in this part of their 
work, no less tenderness than wisdom. He trusts, how- 
ever, that agreeably to the general design of his publi- 
cation, he may be allowed respectfully, and with con- 
siderable diffidence in his own judgment, to suggest, as 
a subject of deliberate consideration, whether there 
could not be such an intermixture of Scriptural language 
with this part of the Service, as would without any com- 
promise of principle, accord with the sentiments of every 
serious and devout Christian. A slight portion of charity, 
that loveliest of all Christian graces, we may presume 
would induce all parties cheerfully to acquiesce in an 
arrangement, which would enable them fully to retain 
their oum sentiments wilhout decidedly impugning those 
of others. * 

THE CATECHISM. 

If the Catechism is considered in the light of a 
summary of the necessary erudition of a Churchman, it 
inust be acknowledged that it is very defective. Several 

* The writer well remembers, that when some years ago he 
visited Berlin, the King of Prussia adopted a somewhat similar 
plan for the purpose of uniting the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches into one Communion.— The principal difference be- 
tween these bodies respected the doctrine of consubstantiation. 
The king therefore recommended, that when the elements were 
administered, the language of Scripture should be exclusively 
adopted, each individual being left at liberty to attach to it his 
•wn peculiar interpretation. 
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of its deficiencies are indeed abundantly supplied by the 
enlarged expositions of many of the parochial Clergy* 
There can, however, be no doubt, that it might be much 
improved, unless it were deemed advisable to supersede 
it by a more enlarged summary of the Christian religion. 
It is said, that a second and fuller Catechism was in- 
tended to succeed the present elementary one. 

** The explanation of the * Articles of belief, (or per- 
haps something a little fuller) might be advantageously 
substituted for the Creed ; and the explanation of the 
ten Commandments, for them. " 

Afumymous carrespondeni^ 



THE ORDER OP CONPIRBf ATION. 

No rite of the Church of England has been more vio- 
lently or more unjustly censured than that of Confirma- 
tion . The principal obj ections appear to have originated 
either from ignorance of the nature of the rite, or from 
the indiscriminate mode of its administration. Inj udicious 
advocates, by ascribing to it an undue authority and im- 
portance, and parochial ministers by neglecting a suitable 
instruction of the candidates, may also, though in difier- 
ent ways, have equally brought the institution into dis- 
repute. But these and similar circumstances demonstrate 
the abuse, not the inutility of the ordinance. Surely* no- 
thing can be more reasonable, than that the rising genera- 
tion should be fully instructed in the nature and impor- 
tance of their religion ; that they should be exhorted 

■ S 
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solemnly to renew their baptismal engagements in tbe 
presence of an assembled congregation ; and that, in an 
episcopal church, the dedication of themselves to tbe 
•ervice of God should be made in tbe presence, and 
accompanied with the prayers and benediction, of their 
diocesan. In short, it would be difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to point out a single communion of Christians 
in which Confirmation, *' mutato nomine, " is not recog- 
nized. 

Had our bishops felt the same scruples in deviating 
from the letter of the Rubric in the performance of this 
ordinance, which have been manifested by numbers of the 
Clergy in the administration of the Lord*s Supper ; or 
rather had our congregations laid the same stress on this 
act of conformity, the necessity of the case would long 
since have demanded an authorized change in the Rubric. 
At all events, it would be desirable, that the present 
Rubric should be exchanged for one more consonant 
with the actual proceeding of our prelates ; unless, which 
would be perhaps more suitable to the dignity of their 
character and office, a discretionary power were given 
to them, respecting the particular mode of administering 
tbe rite. 

" The celebration of the Eucharist should certainly 
be made a part of this rite." Anonymous correspondents 

THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

No one of the Occasional Offices more imperatively 
demands a revision, than that which is now under 
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consideration. ** Our Marriage Service," says Dr. 
Johnson, ** is too refined. It is calculated only for the 
best kind of marriages. " It is probable, that some ex- 
pressions were introduced into it in order to render it less 
repugnant to the opinions of the Romanists, who bad 
invested Marriage with the dignity of a Sacrament. How- 
ever this may be, some alterations are evidently required 
to render it applicable to the present times. The intro- 
ductory address contains some expressions, which modern 
refinement renders it unsuitable to read aloud. The 
injudicious and abrupt appropriation of what St. Paul 
had said relative to the mystical union between Christ 
and the church, however intelligible to well-informed 
persons, can convey little instruction or edification to the 
generality of hearers. The whole of the declaration, 
which follows the delivery of the ring, is objectionable : 
the first clause is very awkwardly worded, the second 
is scarcely intelHgible, and abundantly better expressed 
in the words previously uttered by the bridegroom. 
The same remark is equally applicable to the third clause, 
and the concluding^ one, by requiring all persons, what- 
ever may be their religious sentiments, to appeal to the 
Trinity, must in some instances, be nothing better than 
a profane trifling with one of the most solemn doctrines 
of Christianity. ♦ 



*The declaration alluded to is as follows: — "With this ring 
I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow ; in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." As the minister shortly after* 
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It is presumed, that tliese objections would be entirely 
removed by omitting the whole of the introductory ad- 
dress, with the exception of the first and concluding 
clause, and expunging the whole of the sentence, which 
follows the delivery of the ring, as well as the prayer, 
which immediately precedes the final benediction. The 
prayer for issue should be omitted. Petitions for specific 
family blessings, like domestic endearments, however 
suitablein their appropiate place, become disgusting, if 
not ludicrous, when obtruded on the notice of the public* 
The passages, of Scripture, which conclude the Service, 
and refer to the mutual duties of husband and wife, 
might be retained in our Prayer Book, with a short 
introductory address, recommending the serious consi- 
deration of them to the newly-married couple. This 
would supersede the necessity of the minister reading 
them at the time of the Service, f 



wards bears the most express testimony to the Persons of the 
Godhead, no fear need arise lest the omission in the declaration 
should be considered as an invalidation of the essential doctrine 
of the Trinity. 



* *' I think all prayers for temporal blessings should be ac- 
companied (since we know not how far they are really blessings) 
with some qualification ; * as far as Thou seest that they will be 

for our real g^ood.* " &c. 

Anonymous correspondent. 



f See the remarks of the auonymous correspondent on Ex« 
liortationSy page 29, 
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THE CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

The being churched at home, it has been properly 
observed, is a practical SQlecism, a contradiction in terms. 
Stilly however, it may be questioned, for the. reasons 
assigned in the observations on the Baptismal Service, 
whether it might not be more beneficial for the congre- 
gation at large, and especially for the parties immediately 
concerned, that this Service, though read in the Church, 
should not be performed during the time of public wor- 
ship ; unless, indeed, as in the American Liturgy, the 
closing thanksgiving were alone read on the occasion. 

" Is not the whole of this rite a remnant of Judaism, 
t. e. purification ? Why a specific service for this pain 
and peril more than any^ther sickness?" 

Anonymous correspdhdent, 

THE VISITATION OF THE SICK, 

Several admirable prayers are contained iu this office ; 
but the peremptory character of its Rubrics, and the 
formality connected with its introduction, and the recital 
of the Creed, should certainly be removed. The un- 
guarded language of the Absolution has already been 
noticed. If a few additional prayers were inserted, 
adapted for the private use of the sick i>erson, and 
various appropriate portions of Scripture were referred 
to, it might he considered truly valuable as a manual 
for a sick man^s devotion, and considerably aid the 
pastoral visits of the clergyman. 
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THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

This service has been justly admired for its pathos, 
and £ir tde topics of consolation it affords to the bereaved 
mourners. There are, however, two alterations which 
appear to be highly desirable ; the first is an expression 
of resignation to the divine will, in the place of the 
thanksgiving for the removal of the deceased ; and the 
other, is the omission of those sentences which refer to 
the state of the individual. Both of these objections 
are removed in the American Prayer Book, and might, 
with equal facility, be obviated in our own. 



THE COMMINATION SERVICE. 

This office was intended to supply that lack of holy 
discipline, which has long been regretted in our Church. 
Many of the prayers are admirably adapted for the 
occasion. But the Service, united as it now is with the 
usual one for the day, is much too long. A kindlier 
appeal to the conscience ; and consequently a more effi. 
cient corrective of vice, might also be advantageously 
exchanged for the present imprecatory sentences. — 
•• There is a hard, dry, and repelling mode of reproof, 
which tends rather to shut up the heart than to open it. 
The tempest may roar, and point its hail-shot at the 
traveller ; but he will rather wrap himself closer in his 
cloak, than quit it, until the sun breaksout agatn.^* * 

• Cecil. 
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Every objection would be obviated by making some 
verbal alterations in the introductory address, by ex- 
cluding (with the exception of the Collect for the day) 
the whole of the usual daily Service, and by substituting 
in the place of the imprecatory clauses, two appropriate 
Lessons from the Old and New Testament, in which 
the divine denunciations against the wicked, are hap- 
pily blended with the gracious overtures of mercy. 
The Service thus modified, it is conceived, might be 
read with considerable advantage, and at the same time 
afford a suitable introduction to the subsequent sermon 
of the officiating minister. In the American Liturgy, 
" the whole of the Commination Service is omitted, with 
the exception of the three last prayers, which are read 
immediately after the Collect for the day. The only 
objection to this arrangement is the undue length of the 
Service. This, however, might be obviated by omitting 
the usual Morning Prayers, and confining the Service 
to that of the Communion and the three additional 
foUects. 



SERVICES REFERRING TO POLITICAL EVENTS. 

The continuance of these Services, which were na« 
turally and appropriately introduced at the time, must, 
after ^a lapse of years, necessarily fail to be productive 
of any real benefit. The Service for the memorable 
preservation of James the First might most appropri* 
ately have been read durmg the life of that monarch ; 
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and those which commemorate the tragical end of 
Charles the First, and the restoration of the Stnarts, 
might with equal proprietj have been used during the 
reign of Charles the Second ; but it would have been 
desirable, that they should then have ceased. The 
mere circumstance, that no direction was originally 
given fer the period of their continuance, is surely insuf- 
ficient to bind posterity to their perpetual usage. Had 
all the memorable events of our history been thus recog- 
nized, and thus rigidly retained, the days of the year 
would not have sufficed for their separate celebration. 
There is, it should be remembered, an ebullition of grief 
excited by public as well as private losses, which occa- 
sionally elicits expressions from the mourners, respecting 
the extent and permianency of their sorrow, which it 
would be unfeeling at the time accurately to criticise, 
and absurd afterwards to attend to. ^' Quis desiderio 
sit pudor, aut modus tam cari capitis," we may con- 
ceive to have expressed the genuine feelings of some 
loyal cavalier at the period of the execution of his be- 
loved sovereign ; but time, which mellows every grief, 
readers it ridiculous to commemorate the event by a 
perpetual Service. Is there not also, at least, an op- 
pearance of inconsistency in still celebrating the restorO" 
Hon of a family which has long since been deprived of 
the throne ; and a second restoration ,of which was not 
less zealously attempted by its friends than determi- 
nately opposed by the existing government? At all 
events, no period could be more ap{H*opriate for the 
abolition of these Services, than that which introduced* 
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an attthorized revision' and abridgment of our Liturgy. 
From some linaccoiintable circumstance, the Service 
for tlie commemoration *^ of the day on which his 
Majesty beganliis reign," is almost' universally omitted. 
The Service itself is highly appropriate ; and surely 
such an event, in every Chiristian country, requires an 
annual and reli^ous cominemoration. Were this office 
deta(;hed from the rest of the Liturgy, and read (with 
such authorized verbal alterations as existing circum- 
stances might require) on the birthday of the reigning 
mbnat'bh, the loyalty of the people would be promoted 
by solid, because scriptural, motives. On these occa- 
sions the attendance of all persons holding civil or military 
o^es uiider government might be enjoined, and that 
of the rest of his Majesty^s siibj ects requested . 

**It is contrary to the Act of Uniformity, and the use 
of it consequently irregular, as there is no law for it : 
and I hope never will be. The king of Engljmd never 
dies. I wholly disapprove of celebrating by a solemn 
thanksgiving the substitution of one king for another ; 
for whose life we have daily prayed, and then keep holy- 
day on the day of his death." 

Anonpnous' correspondent, 

ADDiTIONAL SERVICES. 



" A form of prayer for the visitation of prisoners," 
an office of *^ institution of ministers into parishes or 
churches," and also *^ a form of prayer and thanks- 
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giving for the fruits of the earth," appointed to be 
annually read at the conclusion of the harvest, are 
>annexed to the American Liturgy. Similar prayers 
and thanksgivings might be appropriately inserted in 
our own Prayer Books. We might further imitate our 
transatlantic brethren, by inserting forms of prayer 
adapted for family .worship. The mere circumstance, 
that our Church had recognized and recommended this 
important duty, would have considerable weight with 
numbers ; while a suitable manual, sanctioned by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority, and always at hand, 
would materially facilitate i(s performance. 

*' The thing most wanted is a Liturgy for the use of 
young persons. See London Review. Art. Juvenile 
Library. We have, as it is, a choice of evils ; to take 
children to a public Service both too long for them, and 
calculated for adults, or to keep them away from joint 
worship. A service should be framed expressly for 
those under the fit age for confirmation ; all, including 
the reading of Scripture, singing, instruction from the 
pulpit &c. not exceeding half or three-quarters of an 
hour. Many have to struggle half their life against, 
associations of wearisomeness, dulness, and habits of 
inattention to the service, contracted when children." 

Anonymous correspondent. 

.THE RUBRICS. 

" Uniformity of practice^ regulated by competent 
authority, ought to be the pervading, the ruling princi- 
ple of all the public ministrations of the Church. In 
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order to insure such uniformity, the Church gives^ in 
her rubricSy minute and particular directioas respecting 
the manner, in which these offices are to be performed, 
and her ministers appear to be bound^ to observe these 
directions by a formal and solemn engagement." *-— 
Judicious as these observations appear in theory, it will 
be found that they cannot be reduced to practice. A 
cursory reference to the Rubrics will convince us, that 
many of them are vag^e, defective, or even contradic- 
tory ; that some are inapplicable to modem times ; that 
others, without sufficient reason, are so universally 
abandoned, that the resumption of them would excite 
considerable offence ; whereas others again, though co- 
gent reasons might be assigned for their disuse, have 
from some unaccountable prejudice been so rigorously 
observed, that the least deviation from them would 
subject the clergyman to the disapprobation of bis 
hearers, and the ecclesiastical censures of his diocesan* 
The Banns of Marriage, for instance, are now pub- 
lished, according to the Marriage Act, immediately 
after the Second Lesson, though the Rubric, which 
requires that this should take place after the Nicene 
Creed, remains unaltered. The Rubric enjoins that 
" nothing shall be proclaimed or published hi the church 
during the time of divine service, but by the minister ; 
nor by him any thing but what is prescribed in the rules 
of this book, or enjoined by the king, or by the ordinary 
of the place." Whereas a great variety of secular 

* Church Reform. 
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afiatrs, pariah papers, ag;ts of parliament, and other 
irreleyant niatters, are every Sunday pahlicl7 aniieimc^d 
by the pi^rish clerk, to tjhe groat inteixaptioa of the if^ 
votiooal feeling of the cipngregation. The Robric requires 
that the prayer for the whole stf^te ojf Christ's Cburch 
Militant here on earth, should be read every .Spiday, 
whereas (probably on account of the length and jrepeti- 
tion of the preceding prayers) it is almotrt upiymaj^j 
omitted, except on Sacrament days ; and yet, though 
the same reason inight be more forcibly adduced fi>r this 
omission of one of the Creeds, qr Prayers for the |iling» 
neither of them coidd be omitted without exciting a 
considerable liBrmept in the parish. Circumstances in* 
deed are so altered tjiat many portions of the Rubric are 
Tirtually abrogajtod- ^Let tbep be so in reaiiliiy, ^d^tfien 
let so'upulpus cpn/ormity be rigidily exacted. But enoug|i 
has been said todemons^te thejaecessity of a thorough 
revision of this part of our Ritual. 

A selection of sQpie of the principal sijterations w]iich 
were prppiCMsed by the^Cpipmissioners preparatory to the 
Convocation in J.Q899 will fipprppriately close this wqr^. 
;£ach of the foUpwing ar Ucles was unanimously l^greed 
tp by the Cpmi)usdpjiers,.and then sig;ne4 by the Bishop 
of JLondon. 

^^ That the chauQting of divine spryice in calhedrfd 
churches shall be laid asi^e, that the whole may be ren- 
dered intelligible to the cpmmpn people. 

^' Ths^ besides the Psalms being read in their conrsp 
as before, some proper and devout ones be selected for 
Sundays. 
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< 

" That the ^pociyphal l^ons, and those of. the OM 
Testament which are too natural, be thrown out, and 
others appointed in tjieir stead by a new calendar. 

*< Tlhat a Rubric be inad^, setting forth the usefulness 
of the cross in Ss^tism, no^t ^s an essential part of that 
JSacramenty but qi^y as a fit and decent ceremony : how- 
ever, if sgoy do, after all, ijp cQDScie;ace scruple it, it may 
be qmitted by the priest. 

^^That, likei¥ise, if any refuse to receive ihe Sacnu 
ment pf the ]Lo|*d*^ Supper kneeling, it may be adminis- 
tered to them in their ,pews. 

*^Tl\a.t a RubxJcbe ip^de, declaring the intention of 
the Lent Fasfs to copsjus^ oply in extraordinary ^cts of 
devotion, JOOt in distinction of ^eats. And another to 
S^e the pieaA^iDg of Rogation Sundays and £mber 
^f9ek/3, and jappoii^t tliat those ordained within the 
quator tempora, do exercise strict devotion. 

^^JfkBt the Absolution in S^orniug and Evening 
JPr^yer wi^j pe read hj a Deacon, the .word * Priest/ 
ip ,1^ l^Mbnc, being cbdnged intQ fJjfjnisteT/ and 
U^9^ Fprds, /^dremissipD,' be put out fus not very 
inlftV^le. 

f* T?)# the Gloria Patri shall no|t l^e i;eifeat^ at the 
end of every Psalm, but of all ^jgpointed for B^onnng 
an4 Pyepiqg Prayer. 

** That tl^<^ w;ords in the Te Deum, vThine honour* 
able, true, apd o^ly Son,' be thf|s turned, * Thine only 
begotten ^9n ;* ^jiqnpjarable* befQg onJy a civil term, 
and no where used in Sacris. 

** Tbat the %nedicite shall be changed into tbe 128th 
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Psalm; and other Psalms likewise appointed for the 
Benedicttts and None Dimittis. 

** That after these words, * Give peace in our time, 
Lord,' shall follow an answer/ promissory of somewhat 
on the people's part, of keeping God's laws, or the 
like : the old response being grounded on the predesti- 
nating doctrine, taking in too strict an acceptation. 

*^ That all high titles, as appellations of the king, 
queen, &c. shall be left out of the Prayers ; such as 
* most illustrious, religious, mighty,' &c. : and only 
the word * sovereign' retained for the king and queen. 

^* That those words in the Prayer for the king, * Grant 
that he may vanquish and overcome all his enemies,' as 
of too large an extent, if the king engage in an majost 
war, shall be turned thus : * Prosper all his righteous 
undertakings against thy enemies,' or after some such 
manner. 

" That those words in the Prayer for the Clergy, 
*Who alone workest great marvels;' as subject to 
be ill-interpreted by persons vainly disposed, shall be 
thus, * Who alone art the Author of all good gifts ;' 
and those words, * The healthful spirit of thy grace,* 
shall be 'The holy spirit of thy grace;' 'healthful' 
being an obsolete word. 

** That the Prayer which begins, ' O God, whose 
nature and property,' shall be thrown out as full of 
strange and impertinent expressions, and besides not in 
the original, but foisted in since by another hand. 

^'That the Collects, for the most part, are to be 
changed for those the Bishop of Winchester has pre- 
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pared ; being a review of the old ones, with enlarge- 
ments to render them more sensible and affecting ; and 
what expressions are needful, so to be retrenched. 

** That if any desire to have godfathers and godmo- 
thers omitted, and their children presented in their own 
names to baptism, it may be granted." 

About the Athanasian Creed they came at last to this 
conclusion : *^ That lest the wholly rejecting it should 
by unreasonable persons be imputed to them as Soci- 
nianism, a Rubric shall be made, setting forth, or de- 
claring, the curses denounced therein not to be restrain- 
ed to every particular article, but intended against 
those, that deny the substance of the Christian religion 
in general. 

" That whether the translation of the reading Psalms, 
made by the Bishop of St. Asaph and Dr. Kidder, or 
that in the Bible, shall be inserted in the Prayer Book, 
be wholly left to the Convocation to consider of and 
determine. 

Dr. Calamy gives the following account of the different 
opinions, which were entertained respecting this cele- 
brated Ecclesiastical Commission. 

'Mt was objected, — that altering any thing in a well 
constituted Church, was like plucking a beam out of a 
well-built house, which cannot be done without endan- 
gering the fabric. It was answered — ^if all had been of 
this mind, we could never have reformed from Popery, 
because this argument would have been as strong against 
all alterations then as now. 

^' It was objected, — ^if alterations were begun, there 
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was no knowing w1ier6 to stop. It was answered, — 
when way tbing^was proposed not fit to be done. 

** It was object€d,-^ihey that want alterations, will 
still be craVing moi«. It was answered, — ^tfaat denyidg 
them what was just and fitting to be granted, was giv- 
ing them a great advantage. 

" It was objected,— changing vna reproachfiil. It 
was answered, — ^it was much more reproachful, obsti- 
nately to resist a change, when there is no good reason 
for it. 

" It was objected,— there was ho reason to endeavour 
to gratify the dissenters, who were gnilty of gtetii obsti- 
nacy and perverseness. It was aiiswered, — it therefore 
became them to act like physicians, who do not priesently 
cast off a peevish patient but study to suit his palate 
and hutnoitr.'* 



THE END. 
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